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HIS week has seen the opening of the most 
ominous Session of Parliament within memory. 

The problems, internal and external, that 

must needs be faced are so grave, so complex and so 
many, that it is almost impossible to withhold a certain 
degree of sympathy, even from the worst and most 
disreputable Government of modern times. But on 
the most serious problem of all—Ireland—there is no 
room for sympathy, for the whole of the present Irish 
situation is of this Government’s own making. It is 
a situation that defies adequate description. The pro- 
ceedings of certain “‘ forces of the Crown” in Ireland 
have frequently been compared with those of the 
“Huns” in Belgium. The comparison is no longer 
just. To find a parallel for what may be called the 
“ Black-and-Tan policy” it is necessary, as Mr. J. H. 
Thomas’s speech on Tuesday on the Mallow murders 
made clear, to refer to the records of the Balkan wars 
and of the “ operations” of the Turks in Armenia. 
And the situation is getting worse every day. The 
Chief Secretary admitted on Thursday that since the 
beginning of December, i.e., since the introduction of 
martial law, more lives have been lost than in any 
previous equal period. On the preceding day the Prime 
Minister admitted that Mr. De Valera’s account of 
the “ peace negotiations” was substantially accurate. 
A truce, six weeks ago, could easily have been arranged ; 
and if it had been arranged it is fairly safe to say that 
active hostilities would never have been revived. But 
the Government demanded the giving up of all arms, 
that is to Say, unconditional surrender; and it cannot 
have made such a demand except for the deliberate 
Purpose of bringing negotiations to an end. Even 
the Times has declared that such a condition “ made 
agreement impossible.” 





It is still uncertain whether, over the Mallow affair, 
there will be a railway strike. In form the Government 
has completely rejected the demands of Mr. Bromley, 
but it is possible that at the last moment there will 
be a compromise. The National Union of Railwaymen, 
having through its spokesman, Mr. Thomas, raised 
the matter in the House of Commons, and received 
no satisfaction, is still considering what its attitude 
is to be. It has now itself been directly implicated 
in the dispute by the death of one of its members who 
was wounded in the course of the shootings. Mr. 
Bromley’s Union of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
has not intimated any change in its plans. If it decides 
on a strike, no one knows whether or not the National 
Union of Railwaymen will follow it; but it is certain 
that, whatever the official decision of the N.U.R. 
may be, a considerable number of its members, including 
most of the N.U.R. drivers, will support the action 
of the Locomotive Engineers. As the date of the strike 
has never been officially announced, it is still possible 
that, without receding from their position, the Loco- 
motive Engineers will decide upon a postponement 
in order to consult further with the Executive of the 
N.U.R. But there seems to be no doubt at all that 
the matter is to be pressed to a decision. The vital 
point is the publicity of the enquiry; and to enforce 
that we cannot imagine any lengths to which the railway 
workers ought not to go. 

a * * 

Mr. Clynes’s letter to the Times the other day on 
the subject of export trade credits is another reminder 
of our interminable dallying with this urgent problem. 
He suggests that Mr. McKenna should be asked “ to 
take over the duties of examining and supervising a 
scheme for the establishing forthwith of trade credit 
insurance.” As to this, whether Mr. McKenna would 
be the best man for the task or not, there appears to 
be no likelihood of his accepting it. The really import- 
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ant thing is that something should be done at once. 
The present scheme under the Export Credits Depart- 
ment has not been a roaring success; its defect is 
that it works rather in the narrower interest of the 
British exporter than in that of the miserable foreign 
importer. A hundred and one plans have been pro- 
pounded in the City, but opinion has now hardened 
in favour of the Ter Meulen scheme. This has the 
advantage of controlling the use of credits in the country 
to which they are granted, and so preventing them from 
merely stimulating further currency inflation. Its 
disadvantage is that it will take some time to put into 
force. An immediate scheme is essential, whether it 
be that of Sir Edward Mountain, which we referred 
to a few weeks ago, and which Mr. Clynes advocates, 
or another. We understand that the business com- 
munity and the Board of Trade are approaching agree- 
ment on a plan under which banks, insurance com- 
panies and the Government will guarantee jointly 
(in agreed proportions) against all the risks—that is, 
both the general political risks and the particular 
risks of the importers’ insolvency. It is to be hoped 
that this is not going to end in another pigeon-hole. 
The Government has been fooling far too long, both 
with our “ragged customers” in Europe and with 
unemployment at home. 
* * * 


Two interesting Reports by Major Temperley and 
Mr. Bryce, of the British Legation in Belgrade, on the 
recent Montenegrin elections have just been published 
as White Papers. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
voting, which went heavily in favour of union with 
Jugo Slavia, was impartially conducted and can be 
taken as a fair representation of public opinion. This 
public opinion is of a rather primitive kind—not un- 
naturally, considering the manners and customs and 
illiteracy of the ordinary Montenegrin citizen. Sixty- 
seven per cent. of the electorate voted—for one or other 
of seven parties—and all of them supported union with 
the Jugo Slavs in one form or another. The followers 
of the ex-King Nicholas, largely brigands it seems, 
abstained. The best organised and the most successful 
party were the Communists, who enthused the peasant 
mountaineers with the programme of the Third Inter- 
national and incidentally with the prospect of enjoying 
for themselves “the immense riches of Jugo Slavia.” 
What Belgrade will presently think of its new adherents, 
or they of it, remains to be seen. But the decision 
to consolidate is at least an agreeable incident in this 
epoch of petty nationalism and separatism. 


* * * 


The situation in the mining industry has very 
definitely worsened during the past week. The mine- 
owners are credited in some quarters with having 
determined upon a national lock-out in order to enforce 
reductions in wages—and a return to the method of 
determining them district by district, instead of nation- 
ally—as soon as the emergency arrangements terminate 
at the end of March. However this may be, it is a 
fact that something like a deadlock has been reached 
in the negotiations with the Miners’ Federation, and 
that little or no progress has been made towards the 
drawing up of a scheme for the regulation of the in- 
dustry on a permanent basis. It is known that the 









Government is contemplating measures under which 
the remaining relics of control, including the guarantees 
to owners and the “ profits pool,”’ will be terminated 
in advance of the date originally intended—August 
of this year; and it seems practically inevitable that, 
if this is done, a serious crisis will be immediately 
created. The present wage system in the coalfields is 
made possible only by the existence of the pool under 
which the profits of the better paying areas are used 
to subsidise those which are less fortunately situated. 
The difficulty is also seriously aggravated by the steady 
increase in the number of pits which are being closed 
down with the sanction of the Mines Department, 
The Miners’ Federation contends that this sanction 
is being given in violation of the agreements between 
the miners and the Government, in that miners are 
being discharged on fourteen days’ notice, whereas 
the agreement provides for a considerably longer period. 
The position is serious because, if a further big dispute 
breaks out in the mining industry, there will be no pros- 
pect of settling it by means of the sort of temporary 
accommodation which brought last year’s national strike 


to an end. 
a ok ~ 


Little more is likely to be heard, at least in its original 
form, of the Government’s scheme for the introduction 
of fifty thousand ex-Service men into the building 
industry. The Government had announced that, if 
the building Trade Unions rejected its ultimatum, it 
would proceed to put its scheme into force even in 
face of their opposition. A few days’ consideration 
of the position, including several consultations with 
the building employers, apparently sufficed to bring 
about a change of attitude. As soon as the question 
was faced from a practical point of view, it was realised 
that the scheme proposed was totally unworkable; 
and the Government, although it has not openly 
abandoned its project, has been forced to resort to less 
ambitious, and we trust less objectionable, means of 
bringing about an increase in the supply of labour 
for house-building. It now seems probable that an 
amended proposal will be submitted, and that this 
proposal will be based, not on the impossible idea of 
attempting to build houses entirely with untrained 
labour, but on a plan for the up-grading of men already 
in the industry, that is to say, a recruiting of the force 
of bricklayers, plasterers and other skilled labourers, 
of whom there is admittedly a shortage, from the ranks 
of the labourers already engaged in these trades. Upon 
a practicable proposal of this kind it ought not to be 
difficult for the Government to come to an agreement 
with the building Trade Unions. 


* * * 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday, Dr. 
Macnamara outlined the immediate proposals of the 
Government for the relief of uncmployment. To call 
these proposals disappointing would be an _ under- 
statement : they are merely insignificant. The Govern- 
ment proposes to raise the rates of unemployment 
benefit by three shillings, that is, to eighteen shillings 
for men and fifteen shillings for women. It proposes 
to apply to the immediate provision of these benefits 
the surplus already in the Unemployment Fund ; but 
contributions from both workmen and employers, and 
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also to a small extent from the State, are to be increased 
from July, by which time the Government expect that 
trade will have improved. There is also to be a tem- 
porary extension of the period for which benefits are 
available. These ‘‘ concessions” amount to a definite 
repudiation of the Labour Party’s demand for a general 
scheme of “work or maintenance.’ Nor was Dr. 
Macnamara more encouraging in his account of what 
has so far been done for the actual provision of work. 
All the schemes instituted by public bodies of every 
kind have so far found work for only seventy thousand 
men out of a total of over a million and a quarter 
who are unemployed. In other words, the Government 
is basing its policy on the view that trade will recover 
within a few months, and that it is not necessary to 
make more than very small concessions in order to 
tide over the intervening period. The Labour Party, in 
offering strong criticism of the Government's attitude, 
concentrated its attention largely on the phrase in the 
King’s Speech in which it was stated that unemploy- 
ment was a condition which could not be cured by 
legislative means. Applied to the existing situation, 
this phrase is, of course, literally correct : interpreted 
as an excuse for doing nothing beyond the small pallia- 
tive measures outlined by Dr. Macnamara, it is open 
to all the criticisms to which the Labour Party sub- 
jected it. 
* * * 

The special Conference of the Labour Party and the 
Trades Union Congress, when it meets again next 
Tuesday, will have a difficult situation to face. At 
its previous session it carried a resolution instructing 
the various Unions to consider what action they will 
be prepared to take in the event of a rejection by the 
Government of the scheme of maintenance and pre- 
vention of unemployment which was put forward by 
the special Labour Committee. It is now clear that 
this scheme has been decisively rejected by the Govern- 
ment; but it is by no means certain that the majority 
of the Trade Unions have taken the necessary steps to 
consult their members as to the course of action which 
is to be pursued in face of this rejection. No announce- 
ment has yet been made of the proposals which the 
Committee will place before the Conference when it 
meets; but it seems possible that they will have 
nothing to propose beyond a reaffirmation of the 
resolutions which they have already carried. What, 
indeed, can they propose, unless they are prepared to 
advocate direct action by the whole Labour movement ? 
To this there is little doubt that a large proportion of 
the Unions, which are struggling with very great 
difficulties of their own, are most unwilling to agree. On 
the other hand, if the. Conference does nothing beyond 
expressing a pious opinion, the control and leadership 
of the Labour movement may easily pass out of its 
hands into those of unofficial leaders, who will not be 
so much restrained by prudential considerations. In 
these circumstances it may be anticipated that the 
policy of the leaders will be mainly an endeavour to 
gain time without either receding from the position 
which they have adopted, or taking any irrevocable 
step by the advocacy of extreme measures. ; 


* x * 


The adoption of a waiting attitude may be made 
easier by the large number of by-elections which are 
now gees In several of these, Labour candidates 
will actively engaged. In East Woolwich Mr. 


Ramsay MacDonald is defending a Labour seat, in 


Penistone the Labour Party is attacking a strongly 


Radical constituency in which the fight admittedly 
lies between it and the Independent Liberal, Mr. Pringle. 
In Dudley, a Unionist seat, the position of Sir A. 
Griffith-Boscawen is regarded as precarious; and in 
Cardigan, although Labour is not directly involved, 
the victory of the Independent Liberal would be a 
very serious blow to the Coalition. In Moseley and 
the Kirkcaldy Boroughs the position is still uncertain ; 
but Labour candidatures in both places seem to be 
probable. In face of this miniature General Election, 
the Labour movement may determine upon an intensive 
political campaign in favour of its unemployment 
proposals, and defer any decision on the question of 
industrial action until the effect of the by-elections 
can be estimated. On the other hand, it is known that 
during the past week an increasing number of branches 
and districts of Trade Unions have been passing strong 
resolutions in favour of direct action in consequence 
of the Government's rejection of the demand for 
maintenance. The strength of these left-wing forces 
does not appear to be very great, but it cannot be 
accurately judged until the Conference meets on 
Tuesday. 
* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The reference in 
the King’s Speech suggests that the Government are 
still influenced by Sir Hamar Greenwood’s view that a 
sufficient number of candidates willing to work the 
Partition Act can be found to enable the Southern 
Parliament to be set up. Where are these candidates 
to come from? Nobody in Ireland knows or can even 
guess, unless, indeed, Auxiliaries and Black-and-Tans are 
to be empowered to choose candidates and _ collect 
votes for them at the point of the pistol. Even if 
orthodox Unionists could win seats, which they cannot, 
it is questionable if there are enough of them left in 
the South to nominate Members of Parliament much 
less to support them with votes. Nationalists of all 
sections will have nothing to do with the Act. On this 
point Mr. Dillon is no less resolute than Mr. De Valera. 
The Dominion League held a conference the other day 
which was attended by many moderates who a year 
ago were strong Unionists. It was decided, with only 
a few dissentients, that no attempt should be made to 
work the Act even “ under protest.” 

*” a * 


Sir Hamar Greenwood is understood to pin his faith 
to a great publicity campaign. Possibly in the near 
future Black-and-Tan lorries, instead of bearing in- 
scriptions such as “‘ Come Out and Fight,”’ “ For Sudden 
Death—Apply Here,” will carry posters lauding the 
gift of self-government which Mr. Lloyd George offers 
to an ungrateful people. But the propagandists will 
have to improve on their first effort. In a leaflet 
scattered broadcast through Ireland, the new Act is 
described as a more generous measure than that accepted 
by Parnell in 1898, though in 1893 Parnell had been 
for nearly two years in his grave. There are two 
arguments, not likely to figure in official propaganda, 
which might induce Republicans, if they will not work 
the Act themselves, to allow others to work it. Cireum- 
scribed and fettered as a Southern Parliament would be, 
a demand by it for the withdrawal of the irregular, and 
the drastic reduction of the regular, military forces 
could not be ignored by the British Government. It 
would be on equally strong ground in claiming an amnesty 
for political prisoners. Indeed, to deny the right to 
grant an amnesty would be to proclaim to the world that 
the Parliament was not a Paciioment at all. Were Mr. 
Lloyd George a Republican leader one can imagine 
how he would exploit these possibilities. But what to 
Mr. Lloyd George, and for that matter to all party 
politicians, would appear sound tactics is pretty certain 
to be repudiated by Sinn Feiners as abhorrent Machiavel- 
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lianism. Their pet vice is not Machiavellianism, but a 
passion for battering their heads against stone walls 


to demonstrate the consistency of their principles. 
o* * * 


PouiticaAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—There is a changed 
atmosphere this session. Disintegration of the old 
party forms and crystallisation of the new-—these are 

the processes at work, and nowhere more palpably than in the 
ranks of the Coalition. For it is in that quarter, strange to 
say—at least, it seems strange to the Coalitionists—that the 
inroads of time have suddenly become most marked. After 
all, this was to be expected. Most of us are apt to overlook 
the fact, but, reckoning from the date in 1915 when all parties 
together voluntarily threw themselves into the melting-pot, the 
Coalition is now easily the most venerable of our political sur- 
vivals. Compared with this relic of an epoch now happily 
receding and always abnormal, the Wee Frees are a creation 
of yesterday (to be exact, of only two years’ standing) and the 
reconstituted Labour Party a yet more modern re-birth. 
ok * * 

I do not find that Captain Guest’s flock are particularly 
grateful to their shepherd for his Manchester boast that, but 
for the miracle of Mr. Lloyd George’s strategy, Liberalism at 
the last election must have suffered from the “ tide of popular 
opinion” even more heavily than it did. Apparently what 
was meant was that, failing the Lloyd George bargain with Sir 
George Younger, Labour would have eaten those defenceless 
sheep up. But even assuming that to have been the Government 
Whip’s meaning, his speech was none the less an acknowledgment 
of the claim so aggressively revived by the Unionists this week 
that, but for Unionist votes, the Coalition Liberals would now 
be non-existent. Presumably the Prime Minister does not 
authorise such unpalatable admissions without a motive. Was 
his purpose in this instance to remind the Free Trade supporters 
of the Government that they are no longer their own masters ? 
Or was it that, with Penistone in mind, Captain Guest was 
simply making some payment on account in return for the 
decision of the Unionists to leave the scalping of Mr. Pringle 
to him ? 

* * ao 

Earlier in the history of this Government, it may be remem- 
bered, Mr. Lloyd George made a dexterous bid for recognition 
as the saviour, not only of his own Liberal bodyguard, but also 
of his Unionist allies. Was he to turn those faithful auxiliaries 
to the door, he indignantly asked on one occasion, because, now 
that the war was over, their co-operation was no longer required ? 
A few days later Mr. Bonar Law (surprisingly adroit for once) 
repeated the question in another form. Were the Unionists, 
he demanded in effect, merely because they had secured an 
independent majority, to drop the once-powerful Mr. Lloyd 
George and set up a Government of their own ? After Captain 
Guest’s testimony to the justice of this retaliatory thrust I 
should expect the question, were it to be repeated to-day, to 
be answered in the affirmative. 

* * * 

Meanwhile, the process of hiving off from the Coalition con- 
tinues. It is to be hoped, however, that as the migrants increase 
they will not all insist on Opposition box-seats. Everyone 
feels that Lord Robert Cecil is in his right place in that quarter 
—he is so obviously of weight-carrying calibre. For the same 
reason I should say that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, when he 
comes back, might suitably gravitate to the front-bench corner 
formerly occupied by Mr. Crooks. But there should now, I 
submit, be a redistribution of parts among the Opposition. If, 
for instance, Mr. Pringle gets in for Penistone, he ought tosignalise 
his return by rounding up both Mr. Hogge and Captain Benn, 
and conveying them (with Mr. Neil Maclean to keep them com- 
pany) to the back-bench promontory from which Commander 
Kenworthy, Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Devlin are ‘accustomed 
to launch their javelins. Without exception, those pugnacious 
spirits were as clearly meant by Nature to be Adullamites, or 
yet freer free-lances, as was Lord Hugh Cecil to be a detached 
and impartial Shimei—most comprehensive in his cursing when 
furthest from contact with quasi-officialism. 

* * * 

I imagine the recurrent rumours of a coming Grey-Cecil 
combination may be traced to the wider speculations provoked 
by the possibility of a disestablished House of Lords. Second 


Chamber reform, one hears it hinted, may yet enable Lord Grey 
to return as Liberal leader to the Commons. Why not Lord 
Buckmaster—for various reasons a much more likely choice ? 
Those conjectures, however, are premature; at ‘present they 


are merely a symptom. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


T was, if we remember aright, one of our minor 
Cabinet Ministers who told his constituents at 
the last General Election that he would “squeeze 

Germany like an orange—squeeze it till the pips 
squeaked.” He may possibly think the Treaty of 
Versailles and all its consequential ‘“ agreements ” 
will still redeem this handsome pledge. But certainly 
neither he nor anyone else can be under a similar 
illusion about the Treaty of Sévres. In attempting 
to squeeze Turkey we have found that it is not an 
orange that we have got hold of but a prickly pear. 
And so it is that, two and a half years after the 
Armistice, the wise men of the West are holding another 
of their interminable conferences to try to establish 
peace in the Near East. About the prospects of this 
conference there is general pessimism, alike in London, 
in Paris and in Rome. It would be idle to pretend 
that there are not good grounds for the pessimism. 
The nominal Ottoman Government in Constantinople 
sits helplessly between the guns of the Allied warships 
and the Nationalist rebels in Anatolia. Mustapha 
Kemal and the Greeks, the two protagonists in Asia 
Minor, are both intransigent. And the three great 
Powers have neither a common purpose nor adequate 
forces to impose any settlement they might agree 
upon. The Treaty of Sévres, in short, is a mere piece 
of paper dishonoured before it is signed. It is difficult 
to see how it is ever to be signed while pride and 
prejudice hold the field—the wounded pride of the 
whole Turkish people, the arrogant pride of the 
Nationalist leaders, the mass of prejudices, racial, 
commercial or religious, which do duty for policies in 
Europe. 

Nevertheless, some way out of the mess has to be 
found. Is there any hope of a modification of the 
terms that will bring peace? Let us recall the main 
points of the Treaty of Sévres and the outstanding 
facts in the Near East. The Ottoman Empire is 
broken into fragments. The Turks lose all their Arab 
dominions—Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, and the 
Hedjaz, with Armenia and other trifles. In Thrace 
they lose their last remnant of European territory, 
and in Smyrna the most important piece of the Asiatic 
seaboard is cut away from them. With no navy, an 
army of 50,000 men and no heavier artillery than 
mountain guns, they are reduced from a _ military 
point of view to the level of a Baltic State. Their 
sovereign independence is a mere fiction, since their 
finances and their transport and communication 
systems, the control of the Dardanelles and_ their 
approaches from Constantinople, are to be regulated 
by foreign commissions. The total effect of this 
(and there is more besides, which we need not discuss) 
is to impose a humiliation on Turkey which it was 
evident from the first that she would not accept. 
Much of it she would have accepted and, indeed, 
she will have to accept. But the settlement was made 
finally unworkable by the triumph of M. Venizelos at 
San Remo, when Greece was presented with Smyrna 
and Thrace. The Allied Powers, and ourselves in 
particular, have made Mustapha from a brigand chief 
into a national hero, at the head of a powerful Sinn 
Fein movement, enjoying the support, we have good 
reason to believe, of nine-tenths of the Turkish people. 
And we have no Black-and-Tan force capable of sup- 
pressing it. The Nationalist armies are masters of 
Anatolia. The French cannot withstand them m 
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Cilicia. They have overrun Armenia, partly assisted 
by and partly checked by the Bolsheviks. They 
menace Constantinople itself and, according to trust- 
worthy reports, could capture it without much difficulty, 
if they chose. 

What have we to oppose to this formidable power ? 
A few thousand troops in Constantinople, who could, 
of course, do nothing, and men-of-war in the Bosphorus 
which could, no doubt, blow the city to pieces in case 
of need—an exploit which would achieve less than 
nothing. But, it will be said, there are the Greek forces 
at Smyrna. There are, indeed, and nothing, we think, 
could be more disastrous than their presence there, 
except the false reports about them, on which the 
public is being fed. It is pretended that the Greek 
armies are in fine fettle, capable of sweeping into 
Anatolia and grinding Mustapha to powder, if only the 
Allies would give them a free hand and the necessary 
funds. To believe this is simply to be living in a fool’s 
paradise. There is no question that the Greeks are in 
a very sorry condition. The troops are discontented, 
and they are deserting. We do not believe that they 
have any stomach for a campaign in the interior, and, 
if they had, we do not believe that they would have any 
chance of a permanent success. We are told that the 
cost of maintaining this force in Smyrna has worked 
out at well over £1,000,000 a month. Who has footed 
the bill, or is going to foot it ? 

As for what the people of Greece feel, all the evidence 
goes to show that they feel what they have long felt. 
They want Smyrna and Thrace and all the rest of their 
acquisitions, but they also want peace and demobilisa- 
tion. If their new Empire is to mean a military 
adventure in perpetuity, it will collapse pretty speedily, 
and King Constantine with it. Is it not probable 
that the prudent M. Venizelos knows this? It may be 
supposed that his anxiety to dissociate himself from 
Constantine whilst firmly upholding the cause of Greece 
and the Treaty of Sévres, means that he can see that 
the Treaty must be revised, whether we or the Greeks 
like it or not, and that the onus of losing some of the 
Empire had better fall on the King alone. 

Here, then, is the position with which we are faced. 
Asia Minor is plagued and plundered, and the trade of 
Ionia is paralysed. The Greeks hold on precariously, 
supported with money by none and with sympathy 
by us alone. Italy is as bitterly hostile as are the 
Turks to the aggrandisement of Greece, and France is 
ranged with Italy against us. None of us, of course, 
is animated by quite disinterested motives. We all 
have our commercial axes to grind in that part of the 
world, and the French have in addition the imperative 
need for cutting down their heavy expenditure on their 
army of the East. We all, in short, want peace— 
peace with profit, if not peace with honour. And how 
is this Conference of London going to get peace ? 
There seem to be only two possible ways. One—and 
this is believed to be Mr. Lloyd George’s hope—is to 
persuade the Turks to accept the Treaty. If that can 
be done, it will be a miracle. Mustapha is making 
fantastic claims—claims, in fact, to the restoration of 
Turkey to the position of 1914. Nobody here will 
listen to that, but will his delegates listen to the 
demand that they shall accept the position of 1921 ? 
And if they did accept it, what would the acceptance 
be worth? The other alternative is to come back 
to justice and realities, and modify the Treaty. 

The realities are that the Treaty as it stands simply 
will not work. Greece wants it to work, but is helpless 





without the backing of Europe. That backing she 
will not have; neither France nor Italy has the least 
intention of giving it, and we, whatever our sentiments 
may be, could not afford the commitments that it 
would involve. Turkey does not mean the Treaty to 
work, and the last word will continue to be with 
Turkey. And what of the justice of the case? We 
repeat, what we have said before, that Mr. Lloyd George 
and that section of public opinion which abetted him 
in favouring this Treaty, committed not only an error 
of policy in overloading Greece with the Turkish spoils 
but a wrong to the Turkish as well as the Bulgarian 
peoples. The Gladstonian principle of “ clearing out 
the Turk bag and baggage,”’ or of removing his 
“blasting rule” from his victims, is all very well, 
properly applied. But it has been pushed here to 
improper limits, and those who ery for the maintenance 
of the Treaty of Sévres in its integrity are taking their 
stand not on justice but on hatred. 

The main modifications that justice requires are 
obvious, though they may not be easy to achieve. 
So far as the non-territorial clauses are concerned, 
Turkey ought to be put in a less humiliating position. 
Control, of course, there must be in several depart- 
ments, and in finance in particular, but to relegate 
the Turks to the doormat is not necessary, and it is 
not even the best way of getting what we want. As 
regards territories, if we leave aside the Arab lands, 
which can be regarded as settled, and Armenia, which 
though not settled will be no concern of Turkey's, there 
remain, first, those parts of Asia Minor which have 
been parcelled out as zones of influence under the 
Tripartite Agreement and, secondly, Smyrna and 
Thrace. For the first there ought to be an honest 
and definite arrangement which will give to France and 
Italy such rights as they are entitled to, and to Turkey 
the rights she is entitled to. There is no justification 
at all for any attempt to treat these areas precisely as 
if they were colonies. As for Smyrna, the town is 
undoubtedly Greek, but the great enclave which has 
been attached to it is not. All this hinterland 
ought to be restored to Turkey; there will be 
no peace there until it is. For the town and 
port, the international (or League of Nations) regime 
that some have suggested is, perhaps, not practical 
politics. But is not a full form of local autonomy 
for the Greeks, under Turkish suzerainty, quite 
feasible? At any rate we see no _ alternative 
other than this or large-scale military occupation by 
Greece, which no one will accept and which will ruin 
the trade of Smyrna. The problem of Thrace is diffi- 
cult. In Eastern Thrace, it is the Bulgarians rather 
than the Turks who have been wronged. To give 
the district north of the Enos Midia line to Greece 
will not be good in the long run, either for her or her 
neighbours. On the Aegean seaboard, the position 
of Bulgaria ought to be assured—at the very least by 
an ample “‘corridor’’ to Kavala, if not by a retroces- 
sion of Western Thrace by the Greeks. 

It is not very likely that agreement will be reached 
on all these points next week. There is little evidence 
of a conciliatory spirit, and pride and prejudice will 
fight to the last. If the expectations of the pessimists 
are fulfilled, there will be the usual postponement. 
But the next Conference will pretty certainly be faced 
with a still worse situation in the Near East, in which 
the “ civilising power” of the Greeks will be a good 
deal weaker and the “blasting rule of the Turks” 
a good deal stronger. 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
RAILWAY PROBLEM 
ie past week has furnished two extraordinarily 


significant object-lessons in the difficulties involved 

in that complete restoration of “ private enter- 
prise’ which the Government, under the orders of its 
big business backers, has set itself to accomplish. The 
mining industry, where the emergency arrangements made 
after last year’s strike come to an end on March 81st, and 
where the Government is endeavouring to escape as soon 
as possible from the financial obligations incurred by it 
under the Coal Mines Emergency Act, is drifting rapidly 
into a national dispute far more serious than that of last 
year. For now the question at issue is not the disposal 
of a surplus revenue admittedly available, but the meeting 
of a demand put forward by the coal-owners, with the 
tacit backing of the Government, for a return to the pre- 
war method of wages varying, coal-field by coal-field, 
with the financial yield of particular groups of pits supplying 
a particular market. Over this question it is certainly 
no exaggeration to say that there is a serious possibility 
of another national mining strike—or perhaps of a national 
lock-out. 

The other object-lesson is furnished by the publication 
of the Report of the Departmental Committee set up by 
the Ministry of Transport to deal with the emergency 
agreements between the State and the railway companies. 
This report is so complicated and technical that it is quite 
impossible to summarise it in any brief form. Even the 
most casual glance through it, however, will leave the 
reader with a vivid impression of the extraordinary state 
of muddle into which the relations between the Government 
and the railway companies have been allowed to drift, 
and a more detailed study can only confirm and deepen 
this impression. It will be remembered that almost the 
first act of the Government on the outbreak of war in 1914 
was to take over the control of the railways under the 
Regulation of the Forces Act of 1871. In connection with 
this step an agreement was arrived at between the Govern- 
ment and the companies as to the financial terms under 
which control was to be assumed. By the agreement of 
August 6th, 1914, it was laid down that the compensation 
payable under the 1871 Act should be ascertained by com- 
paring the aggregate receipts of all the railways taken 
over during the period of control with the aggregate for 
the corresponding period of the previous year. In other 
words, subject to certain minor reservations, the companies 
appeared to have been guaranteed for the period of control 
the net traffic receipts of the year before the war—which 
was by far the most profitable year the British railway 
industry had known. This statement is a somewhat 
abbreviated version of the agreement and omits a highly 
important doubtful point of interpretation to which we 
must refer later. Clearly, the agreement left a great many 
questions unanswered, and was hardly more than a laying 
down of the general principle which a more detailed and 
inclusive agreement would have to follow. It was made, 
no doubt, in very great haste and on the assumption 
that the war would be a short one, and that the precise 
financial terms under which the railways might be taken 
over would not be a matter of very great moment. That 
they have become a matter of the greatest possible moment 
the present report amply makes clear. 

When the railways were taken over, the Government 
did not attempt in any real sense to transfer their manage- 
ment or financial control from the hands of the railway 
companies into its own. It set up a Railway Executive 
Committee consisting of the general managers of the prin- 
cipal lines, and instructed them to carry on in the name, 
and with the authority, of the State. This committee of 
general managers, in fact, with only a very nominal super- 
vision from the Treasury and the Board of Trade, conducted 





the railway services from 1914 until the establishment of 
the Ministry of Transport. This fact is important because 
from it flowed certain very significant consequences. As 
the war proceeded, one modification after another was 
made in the terms of the original agreement of 1914. Every 
one of these modifications or interpretations was made 
on the initiative of the Railway Executive Committee, 
which naturally looked at the whole transaction mainly 
from the companies’ point of view. Thus, the agreement 
was filled out and amended in all the respects in which 
the railway companies desired amendment, and could 
secure’ Treasury sanction, but it was never amended on 
those points on which it was unsatisfactory or ambiguous 
from the point of view of the State. Under these repeated 
modifications, the amount of compensation expected by 
the railway companies on the termination of control grew 
steadily throughout the war period. It is, perhaps, not 
strictly accurate to say that altogether fresh claims on 
the part of the companies were constantly established, 
for the original agreement was too ambiguous for it to 
be possible to say what would be a fresh claim. But it is 
at least true that one point of ambiguity after another 
was cleared up in a manner satisfactory to the railway 
companies, while the State took no steps to protect the 
taxpayer by clearing up ambiguities on the other side. 

This was the position in 1918, when, during the General 
Election, it was openly given out by Mr. Churchill and 
other Ministers that the Government intended to carry out 
a measure of railway nationalisation. In 1916 the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to continue control not only during 
the period of hostilities but for two years thereafter, 
and, in the Ministry of Transport Act of 1919, this under- 
taking was redeemed, and the Government assumed a 
statutory obligation to retain control up to August 15th, 
1921. Thus, the purely emergency form of control, designed 
solely in order to deal with war requirements, was converted 
into a form of control operating in peace time and regulating 
the railways from a quite different point of view. The 
failure of the Government, under these wholly changed 
conditions, to insist on a clearing up of the extraordinary 
ambiguities surrounding the original agreement and the 
subsequent modifications of it can only be explained on 
the assumption that its clauses, apart from the current 
guarantee of net traffic returns, were never expected to 
become operative, because the Government had at this 
stage every intention of carrying through the nationalisation 
of the railways. 

The struggle which centred round the Transport Bill 
in the House of Commons will be remembered. The Bill, 
in its original form, embodied the power to carry out 
nationalisation. The business supporters of the Coalition 
rose in revolt against this provision, and insisted, not only 
upon its deletion, but upon plain promises from the Govern- 
ment that no measure of nationalisation would be attempted. 
The Government, bound to the big business interests, 
was compelled to abandon its intention, but at the same 
time it found itself quite unable to insist successfully in 
the changed circumstances on any redefinition of the agree- 
ment in a sense more favourable to itself. Control was 
continued with all its ambiguities making against the tax- 
payers and with all its certainties making also against 
them. 

In this manner matters dragged on until the imminence 
of the removal of control compelled the Government to 
look matters in the face. The claims of the railway com- 
panies, as soon as the immediate war menace was removed, 
became more and more exacting, and their interpretations 
of the agreement more and more favourable to themselves. 
They had been receiving regular sums on account of arrears 
of maintenance (repairs of rolling stock, etc.), which they 
had been unable to execute owing to war conditions. Under 
the interpretation based on the original agreement by both 
sides, these sums were not regarded as part of the guaranteed 
traffic receipts, and the companies were, therefore, enabled 
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to invest them and receive interest upon them. This 
position has continued up to the present time. The 
companies are still making heavy claims upon the Govern- 
ment for the carrying out of deferred maintenance and 
repairs, at the inflated prices of to-day, and are still refusing 
to expend on these repairs the sums which they have 
accumulated for this very purpose during the war years, 
and on which they are receiving interest. They have, 
moreover, been hinting that the forms of compensation 
payable even under their own interpretation of the agree- 
ments arrived at during the war do not necessarily exhaust 
their claims upon the State, and that they may bring for- 
ward further demands under the terms of the Regulation 
of the Forces Act in respect of “ losses ’’ not falling within 
the scope of the agreements. 

The Colwyn Committee estimates the possible claims 
of the railway companies under the agreements, apart from 
unknown further claims under the Regulation of the Forces 
Act, at a maximum of a hundred and fifty million pounds. 
Its members differ in the method which they would propose 
for dealing with this situation. When the original agreement 
was arrived at in 1914, the Board of Trade sought to insert 
in it words which would have definitely restricted the 
liability of the Government to losses of the companies 
arising directly out of the operation of the Regulation of 
the Forces Act, 1871. The companies refused to accept 
such a restriction, and it was not insisted upon, but Mr. 
William Graham and Major Barnes, in their reservations 
on the report, appear to take the view that even without 
these words the provisions of the Regulation of the Forces 
Act themselves automatically limit the liability of the 
State to losses actually caused by the operation of control. 
If this limitation were accepted, a considerable part of the 
claims of the railway companies—it is by no means easy 
to say exactly how much—would go by the board. The 
majority of the Committee, however, refuse to take this 
view, and endeavour to secure a limitation of the State’s 
liability by means of a stricter interpretation of the agree- 
ments as they have actually been framed. In this they 
are not altogether successful, for, if the agreement and 
interpretations are once taken as a basis in assessing the 
Government’s liability, there seems no doubt that the 
railway companies are able to establish a very heavy claim. 
Nobody can yet say what the amount of this claim is, 
but it is certainly not one which the distressed taxpayer 
will be pleased at the present time to face. 

It is necessary to point out that this situation is entirely 
due to the Government’s change of front in 1919 on the 
question of nationalisation. If it were decided to nationalise 
the railways, presumably the compensation payable would 
be determined by the market price of railway shares over 
a period of years. It would then be quite unnecessary to 
attempt to calculate the sums due to the railway companies 
in respect of deferred maintenance and repairs, abnormal 
wear and tear during the period of control, and all the rest 
of it. The State would take over the railways, such as 
they are, at a valuation based on the belief of the investing 
public as to what they are worth. But, it may be said, 
in that event would not the State itself have to bear the 
cost of carrying out deferred maintenance and repairs, 
and of making good the abnormal wear and tear of the 
control period ? To some extent, of course, it would, 
but it would only be paying for necessary work which was 
actually carried out, whereas, if it compensates the com- 
panies on the basis of the agreements, it will undoubtedly 
have to pay for a great deal of work that need not be 
carried out, and for not a little work that actually will not 
be carried out at all. Moreover, all these payments will 
have to be made at the inflated prices of to-day. The 
Report of the Colwyn Committee gives ample warrant 

for believing that this is the case, and the secret of the 
anger which it has aroused amongst the spokesmen of 
big business interests lies in the fact that it shows so 


clearly the extent to which the State has been “let in” 
as a result of the extraordinarily haphazard and one-sided 
methods of fixing up the control agreements. We are 
now in this position; we must either nationalise the 
railways or we shall find ourselves compelled to pay an 
enormously inflated sum as compensation to the private 
interests to which they are to be handed back. The 
Government’s intention is to hand them back, and to endeav- 
our to cut down the expense of the claims as much as the 
outraged protestations of big business concerning the 
sacredness of property will allow them to. It is extremely 
improbable that they will succeed in cutting them down 
to any considerable extent. On such an issue and in 
such a House of Commons as the present, business interests 
are safe. And the only alternative to the bleeding of the 
public, as the Government knew in 1918, and as it knows 
in its heart to-day, is a full measure of railway national- 
isation. 


A DIPLOMATIC QUANDARY 


New York, February 4th. 


N making a statement before one of the committees 
of the Senate the other day, the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury revealed the fact that the Ambassador 

who represented the Tsar in Washington is still regarded 
as the official representative of the Russian Government, 
and as such, has long been privileged to draw cheques from 
time to time upon an advance made by the United States 
to Russia about the time that the war began. M. Bakh- 
metieff has thus been able to draw cash to the amount of 
59 million dollars within the last three years. The Assistant 
Secretary was also questioned about a sum of 25 million 
dollars advanced to Rumania, and the following dialogue 
ensued : 

Senator Reid: By what authority were these payments 
to feed Rumania made ? 

Mr. Kelley: Under the authority of the Liberty Loan 
Acts, which covered the prosecution of the war. 

Senator Reid: But even if these Acts did give the authority, 
the war is over. 

Mr. Kelley: In the Treasury Department we do not 
consider the war is over, at least so far as the United States 
is concerned. 

More than two years after the Armistice and more than 
eighteen months after the signature of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles it is difficult always to remember that this country 
is at war, and the Senator may be forgiven for his lapse 
of memory. But for the Administration and all its various 
Departments there is scarce an hour of any day which does 
not bring a reminder of the fact, and every succeeding 
reminder is more irritating than the last, especially for the 
State Department. Unhappy is the lot of the man who 
has to guide the foreign policy of the United States to-day, 
and no less unhappy will be that of the man, be it Hughes 
or Root, who shall be called upon to direct it to-morrow. 

Even were the United States a duly signed partner to 
the Treaty of Versailles and the League of Nations, the 
problems besetting the State Department would be critical 
and multifarious, but they are twice as critical if not twice 
as multifarious in present conditions. In addition to the 
perpetually recurring question of California and Japanese 
immigration, in addition to Russia (with her special interest 
for this country in the disposal of Eastern Siberia) and 
China and Cuba, which last threatens again to be thrown 
into the arms of America by process of misgovernment, 


the State Department is attempting to do the impossible 
0 
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by holding up the decisions of the Allies regarding the 
indemnity, and of the League of Nations regarding the 
Mandates, wherever such decisions appear to conflict with 
the present or future interests of this country. Its despairing 
efforts have led already to Mr. Colby’s Note about the oilfields 
of Mesopotamia and to the break-up of the International 
Communications Conference over the question of the 
minute, but important, Island of Yap in the Northern 
Pacific. The oilfields remain at the mercy of the British 
Government, which has not yet answered Mr. Colby, and 
Yap is in the physical possession of Japan, who announces 
her determination to retain it and its cables. These matters 
have been decided by the signatories of the Treaty and the 
League, say the two Allies; if you had come into the Treaty 
and the League you could have had your say when the 
decisions were being taken; you refused to, and really 
you cannot protest now that all the rest of us are agreed. 
To which argument the State Department is hard put to 
it to reply. 

Carried to its ultimate conclusion, the present attitude 
of the State Department means a claim that all the pro- 
visions of the Versailles Treaty, all the decisions of the 
Allied Premiers, and all the resolutions of the League of 
Nations that affect the United States, shall be submitted 
to the latter for approval, before being put into execution— 
in other words, that the United States shall have the privi- 
leges that attend adherence to the Treaty and the League 
without adherence thereto. And the situation arises out 
of an inadequate comprehension of the fact that the policies 
of “ America First” and ‘‘ Splendid Isolation ” are totally 
impracticable. That attitude, which was so largely re- 
sponsible for the election of Mr. Harding, the disposition 
to wash American hands of the affairs of Europe, sounded 
very well on paper, but every month that passes brings it 
home to the American Government and people that the 
affairs of Europe hold them as in a net, whether by reason 
of European interests in the Pacific or European debts, 
with their implications of trade and commerce. In other 
words the Treaty and the League cannot be ignored. 


It is apparent, however, on the other hand that the 
Treaty and the League cannot ignore the United States— 
wherein lies the one and only hope nourished by the State 
Department for obtaining a hearing for its various notes 
of protest. The latest instance of that is the Paris agree- 
ment on what Germany shall be requested to pay the Allies, 
for it is perfectly obvious that without the consent of 


American finance (rather than American diplomacy), no. 


indemnity agreement can be made to work. American 
finance has the whip-hand over all Europe—witness only 
the applications, foreshadowed or actual, for loans in the 
current year from more than half the States of Europe. 
Not the Capitol but Wall Street can wreck the Treaty and 
the League if it wishes to. ’ 


In these circumstances, as the matter is viewed here by 
the coolest observers, there exists a complete Impassé 
which must be removed if the world is to get together again 
and move forward harmoniously. But when it comes 
to finding means for its removal the prospects are far 
from bright. President Harding will never consent, so 
far as one can see, to entering the League. He will suggest 
a loose association of nations in its place, but the Powers of 
Europe will refuse to join it. To save face he will try to 
arrange some sort of agreement for the reduction or 
limitation of naval armaments, but that will leave the 
problem of the indemnity and the Mandates exactly where 
they were before. Whether, after four years of diplomatic 
bickering, public opinion will become reconciled to the 
Wilson view remains to be seen. For the present the 
tendency is, unhappily, to widen the breach between the 
Allies and the United States, an outbreak of deliberately 
bad manners being only prevented by the necessary deference 
of debtor to creditor. 


Cc. BR. H. 


THE PEOPLE’S LEAGUE 
OF HEALTH 


HILST campaigning for the creation of a Ministry 
of Health, one steadily maintained that the first 


two functions of such a Ministry must be to learn 
and to teach—surely a self-evident proposition. As regards 
research, Sir Robert Morant took the view, which one 
often heard him reiterate, that this function should not be 
limited by the dimensions of a Ministry for England and 
Wales, but should be discharged on a scale at least as wide 
as the United Kingdom. Accordingly, the Medical 
Research Committee of the now defunct National Health 
Insurance Commission, of inglorious memory, is now the 
Medical Research Council under the Privy Council and 
independent of the Ministry of Health. This is doubtless 
for the best. In a letter in my possession, Sir Robert 
Morant expressed the hope that Mr. Arthur Balfour, as 
President of the Privy Council, might succeed in obtaining 
for research something more than the miserable pittance 
which is at present allotted to it by the uneducated 
representatives naturally chosen by an electorate of whom 
only one in ten undergoes any education after the age of 14. 
(I suppose we shall go on hoping about Mr. Balfour as long 
as he lives, just as we have done in the past. It would 
be very interesting to discover why.) 

The next function—to teach—must in some degree at least 
be discharged by the Ministry. Thus it publishes various 
reports and records—such as an immensely comprehensive 
record of the influenza epidemic, vital statistics and so 
forth, but that is not teaching the nation the laws of 
health. Furthermore, there appear to be psychological 
reasons why perhaps the Ministry cannot well discharge 
that function. Official statements may be suspect. The 
man in the street wants to know “ what’s the game.” 
Anything like an Order is resented. It is very doubtful 
whether administrative officialism knows how to teach. 
It has extensive powers to order, of which it cannot be 
unconscious and which must be employed; can it order 
with one part of its will and persuade with another? I 
have my doubts. At any rate, the Ministry of Health 
has not established a department of popular health 
education, though that is our greatest need. 

During the past twenty years my own experience of 
voluntary societies connected with health and social reform 
has been extensive and peculiar. The sociological theory 
is, of course, that in a dynamic democracy the best results 
are obtained by co-operation between an official agency 
and a voluntary society. The former has stability, 
authority, continuity, the latter experiments, innovates, 
“enthuses,” makes (mistakes and) beginnings. Instances 
of such successful co-operation could be cited, and, for 
one, I would choose the relation, say a decade ago, between 
the Huddersfield Health Authority, with Dr. S. G. Moore 
as its Medical Officer, and the voluntary society of which 
Mr. Benjamin Broadbent was the soul. This combination 
made history, showed that infant mortality could be greatly 
reduced by doing so, and furnished a model which has been 
copied with success far and wide. In ideal cases, the 
official health visitor, the midwife and the voluntary health 
visitor work together for the immense advantage of mother 
and baby. Who, in 1901, would have dared to hope that 
infant mortality in England and Wales in 1920 would be 
only 80? 

On the other hand, voluntary societies, started to effect 
a reform, often tend to no continuity but that of their paid 
officials, whose first and last concern may become to raise 
the funds for their own salaries—a process which may 
involve bitter competition with other societies having similat 
objects. I do not see how it is possible for any sane person 
to refrain from wishing success to what used to be called 
“ the temperance reform,” for which we have a multitude of 
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» ‘societies, with many paid officials, and almost as many 


" programmes. 


To state the inner facts of this situation 
might be useful, but would be cowardly above a pseudonym. 
Nor is this the place in which to lament with circumstantial 
evidence the fate which has turned a society for the promo- 
tion of eugenics into an instrument of class prejudice and 
rancour. 

Yet hope springs eternal, not least where need is great, 
and indeed the present state and prospects of our national 
health, the abysmal ignorance in high places and low—say, 
from the home down to the “‘ House ’—and the general 
contempt for anything that even resembles knowledge or 
discipline, constitute a need of the most urgent kind. The 
Ministry of Health, from which we hoped so much, has 
failed us hitherto, thanks in part at least to political exigen- 
cies and accidents of mortality. Whatever the cause, it 
has not yet begun to address itself to the task of popular 
education, except for the publication of an admirable little 
document on The Hygiene of Food and Drink (H. M. Station- 
ery Office, Kingsway, price 2d.), which has been greeted 
with a storm of indiscriminate and obviously interested 
abuse. Such are the atmospheric conditions under which 
we turn to the early announcements of a new voluntary 
body which has survived its infantile year and concerning 
whose future even the most experienced and disillusioned 
eye may be sanguine. 

The People’s League of Health (7 Hanover Square, W.) 
was founded by a lady, Miss Olga Nethersole, R.R.C., who 
had attained high eminence in the profession from which 
she has now retired, and who has since been decorated for 
her nursing services. She has gathered about herself many 
distinguished members of the medical and other professions, 
and has been so courageous and discreet that the King has 
consented to become patron of the League. Its motto is 
“Knowledge is the only armour of defence of which we 
cannot be deprived by an enemy,” and I do not see how 
anyone who believes that here we are on bedrock can hesitate 
to take his stand on it beside her. In the words of the war, 
“That’s the stuff to give them.” 

‘ot that they meant it; they know no better. But with- 
out it all will fail. In a recent paper in this place, I tried to 
contrast the English and American uses of the term “ Health 
Centre "’—the former for a place whither disease is to 
congregate, the latter for a place whence the knowledge 
which is health is to radiate. Under the same American 
influence, the League of Red Cross Societies, which has its 
headquarters in Geneva, has just organised a Department 
of Popular Health Education. This is our greatest need 
here. If the People’s League of Health sticks steadily to 
its last, it should do marvels. Nor need it arouse jealousies, 
nor evoke antagonism. To spread knowledge must be to 
help all other societies—or, at least, all that should be 
helped or allowed to exist. Indeed, such societies, in large 
numbers, have already affiliated themselves with the League 
—an excellent omen, and its recent appeal for funds has, 
probably on that account, been responded to by a handsome 
donation from its patron. 


There is now in course of preparation a volume, to which 
many leading authorities have freely contributed, stating the 
case and providing the elements of assured knowledge, on 
which we may get to work. It is hoped that parts of this 
volume may be circulated as pamphlets for the guidance of 
workers in various fields. At the forthcoming Efficiency 
Exhibition the League will also make itself responsible for a 
series of conferences on the most important aspects of 
personal and civic efficiency in their relation to health. 

_ The vital statistics of last year are very satisfactory. But 
it is intensely unsatisfactory to find them misinterpreted 
and used as an instrument of the campaign which the 
medical correspondent of the Times, for reasons unknown, 
's conducting against Sir George Newman and the Ministry 
of Health. No one, so far as I am aware, has said that the 
race of human beings inhabiting this country is degenerate. 


The assertion is that we are a C8 nation, and I will add 
the complementary truth that we are an Al race. This is 
a paradox, which means an apparent absurdity, but the 
times (not The Times) do give it proof. Let us be grateful 
for the babies born last year, and for the small mortality 
amongst them, and then let us be ashamed of ourselves when 
we remember what is forgotten by commentators whose 
motives are political or personal—that on entering school, a 
few years hence, from sixty to eighty per cent. of those 
children will have preventable disease or defect requiring 
medical attention. To base upon the statistics of births 
and deaths the statement that we are a healthy nation, in 
view of the facts of medical inspection of schools—where 
Sir George Newman has done such illustrious service—and 
of recruits, is to show that one has no idea of the rudiments 
of vital statistics. Elsewhere I have pointed out the 
stupidity of the arrangement whereby the Registrar-General 
is concerned with births and deaths, whilst another depart- 
ment is concerned with health and disease, and, years ago, 

in this place, I asked for an Anthropometric Department 

which should study the national physique, of women as well 

as men, in peace as well as war. When these reforms are 
effected it will be impossible for anyone to say that we have 

a healthy nation in order to oppose Dr. Addison’s scheme of 
medical service. Our national physique is shameful—much 

the more shameful because the racial stuff is superb, so 

properly aired, fed and lighted, as individuals belonging 

to it in North America demonstrate in scores of millions. 

A noble and waiting and urgent task lies before the 
People’s League of Health if it will address itself, without 
fear or favour, to its appointed task of popular health 
education. LENS, 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST 


‘ LLE. WOLFF, a young girl of good family, is 

M attracting much attention in the Latin quarter 

of the city.” So the Paris correspondent of 

the Sunday Express tells us. “ She states,” he continues, 

“ that Christ will be reborn at the end of the year at Mont- 

morency, a suburb of Paris, and he will be martyrised in 
1954 behind St. Severin Church.” 

We have heard prophecies of the kind before. We have 
heard them so often that we have come to regard anyone 
who prophesies the second coming of Christ as the lineal 
descendant of the boy in AZsop who cried “ Wolf” (and the 
new prophetess’s name encourages us in our scepticism). 
We know that the thing never happened yet in spite of the 
groups of the faithful who met and prophesied in some 
little back room, and we have a vague hope that it never 
will happen, especially if it involves any of the scenes 
depicted in the late Mr. Baxter’s Forty Coming Wonders. 
What a terror those pictures were to anyone who saw them 
in childhood! The second coming of Christ might be all 
very well for anyone who was sure of being saved. But 
one was never sure. One always had a deep-rooted sus- 
picion that one was a miserable sinner, and that the last 
days of the world would see one, not among the 144,000 
elect, but a prey to war, famine, pestilence, rivers running 
with blood, and rocks as big as mountains falling on flying 
multitudes. Then there was to be a seven-headed beast— 
an unpleasant blend of lion, leopard and tiger—with a face 
a little like Napoleon’s, but more like Mr. Gladstone’s— 
whose number was to be 666, and who was to roam the earth 
perpetrating deeds more terrible than the dragon’s who was 
slain by St. George. One thought of the end of the world 
as an orgy, not of harp-players, but of horrors. We knew 
a child who, in prospect of such things, used to calculate the 
age at which it would be necessary to be converted in order 
to escape the worst effects of the assault of rocks, thunder- 
bolts, wormwood and seven-headed beasts that was to take 
our planet by storm, say, in the year 1901. He did not 
aspire, we fear, to immediate goodness. Goodness to him 
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meant perpetual Sunday-school and wearing a wooden face. 
He made up his mind, however, to adapt himself even to 
this about December, 1900, as a preparation for the coming 
of the seven-headed tiger. Happy Seventh-Day Adventists, 
who look forward to the end of the world with pleasure ! 
But it is not a child’s view. A child would rather have a 
party, with cakes and plenty of sugar on the top—pink 
sugar and green sugar and chocolate. Even an Eccles 
cake, black with currants, would give him more pleasure 
than the knowledge that the ‘world was coming to an end. 
Has there ever in any of the religions been a heaven for 
which a child would forego a party? We doubt it. 

At the same time, when one heard as a child of the second 
coming of Christ, one had no doubt that it was going to be 
a success. One had a feeling that, if Christ returned to the 
earth, He would at least be immensely popular. All the 
kings of Europe were sworn to defend His religion in one 
form or another. There was not a mayor of one of the 
smallest towns who did not regularly attend one of His 
churches on Sunday. His bishops had seats in the House 
of Lords. His clergy wore tall hats and were respected 
in the streets. Not to believe in Him, indeed, was to be 
looked at askance. The house of the doubter was pointed 
out to one with awe as the house of a man, if not desperately 
wicked, at least desperately pitiable. ‘“ That’s where poor 
John Thompson, the freethinker, lives.” One did not 
wonder that his garden was rank with weeds, that the 
paint was peeling from his walls, that there was an air of 
damp curses settled on his house and grounds. ‘“ Poor 
man,” people would say. ‘‘ And a kind man, too!” But, 
all the same, John was doomed. He, certainly, would not 
be at the reception. All the clergy would be there, and 
the lawyers, and even the doctors, though they did not 
go to church, and Mr. Bones the butcher in his mayoral 
robes of office. If Christ only came to these islands, one 
felt sure He would have a triumphal procession—except, 
perhaps, among the Catholics, who would be annoyed on 
discovering that He was a Protestant, and among the Uni- 
tarians, who were me:ely church-going Voltaires. Every- 
where else, however, He would be given the freedom of 
cities. He would be invited to the homes of leading citizens. 
He would be more popular than the Prince of Wales. If 
we did not organise mayoral banquets and “‘ social meetings ” 
in His honour, it would only be because such things were 
insufficiently sacred for the occasion. Of one thing we 
were sure. We should never ignore Him as the Jews did. 
We should never treat Him as an impostor and crucify Him. 
That the Jews had not recognised Him at once as the Messiah 
had always seemed to us as incredible as illiteracy or colour- 
blindness. We felt that we should know His voice, even if 
He came in rags. And we believed that the first man to 
offer Him a welcome on landing would be the Prime Minister. 

And now Mlle. Wolff comes along and tells us that, far 
from recognising Him and féting Him, we shall martyrise 
Him again “in 1954 behind St. Severin Church.” Thirty 
years ago it would have been incredible. The longer one 
lives, however, the more one becomes convinced that the 
pattern of life is as strict as the pattern of a sonnet. The 
thing that has been is the thing that will be, and to-morrow 
is only yesterday in a Daily Mail hat. Progress, we believe, 
somehow or other is a fact. Sisyphus, for all his sins, will 
one day roll his stone finally to a fixed place on the top of 
the mountain, though his rate of absolute progress at present 
is only an inch in a thousand years. Were it greater, we 
should long ago have outgrown our interest in Adam and 
Eve, in Achilles and Hector. Thucydides and Plutarch 
would alike be dead and meaningless to us. We are still 
near enough them all at the bottom of the hill, however, 
to feel our cousinship with them. Our nurses, when they 
take us to have a tooth out, have no higher praise for us 
than to call us “a Trojan” or ‘‘a young Stoic,” though 
they do not know when the Trojans or the Stoics lived. 
Solomon is still the type of wisdom, Demosthenes of oratory, 
and Cleon of demagogy. We see our image and our epitaph 





in the history of Athens, in the history of Rome. ‘‘ What- 
ever the year brings, it brings nothing new.” We may 
hang or shoot men instead of crucifying them. We may 
abandon religious domination for political domination. 
We may think we are rising on stepping-stones of our dead 
selves, or our dead creeds, to higher things, but what we 
are really doing most of the time is climbing the old amusing, 
tragical tread-mill. There may be—there must be—more 
in it than that, but we fancy that ninety-nine-hundredths 
of our progress is an intellectual illusion resulting from an 
incorrigible belief in the reality of time. The religions have 
in most ages struggled against this worship of the clock, 
but in the nineteenth century our veneration of machinery 
became so great that the very clock seemed to smile progress 
on us as the hands went round. Literature, it is true, 
continued to produce a few pessimists in the religious 
tradition, but they were laughed at as eccentrics—Jeremiahs 
in kid gloves. Even the war seemed for a time to be but 
a new letter in the alphabet of progress. It was not a 
war after the old fashion, but a war to end war. 

Possibly, such things are a necessary illusion. Otherwise 
Sisyphus might sit down at the foot of the hill and consign 
his stone to perdition. He must have hope, if he is to keep 
on rolling. Hence, there is a case for contending that the 
pessimist is a public danger. Certainly, there is little to 
be said for pessimism if it merely means the withholding 
of such flattery as is needed to encourage Sisyphus to persist 
in his task. At the back of all reasonable pessimism, 
however, is a strange hope that we may one day be able to 
provide Sisyphus, not with the lying encouragement of 
flatterers, but with the secret of the hill. On present lines, 
we may as well recognise the fact that he—that is, we— 
can never get the stone set once for all on the summit. 
To pretend that he—or we—can is merely a romantic dream. 
We have not, as the religious say, changed our hearts, and 
without a change of heart we might as well settle down to 
enjoying ourselves in the valley. That, indeed, is what 
most of us quite cheerfully do. Our newspapers reflect 
us, and they are full of news of dress and sport and food and 
the gay life. Lord Buckmaster gets less space in a Sunday 
paper for a wise speech on the most critical question of the 
hour—a question involving the very existence of justice 
and mercy in these islands—than an American actress's 
recipes for spider corn cake, Virginian buns, and Boston 
baked beans. ‘“‘ Her Ohio fried chicken,” her interviewer 
assures us, “ also sounds good to me.” And tous. But— 
if Christ were reborn, would He be recrucified ? We turn 
to another page, and find the chief heading, ‘“‘ Seven Days 
Nearer to the Great Spring Events.” What great events? 
Peace with Russia? Peace with Ireland? Peace with 
Labour? The redemption of the liberal promises made in 
the early days of the war? No, only the Lincolnshire and 
the Grand National, as we guess when we read the second 
and third headings: ‘‘ Mystery Doubles for Those Who 
Like to ‘ry Long Shots ” and “‘ Opposition to Ugly Duck- 
ling.” We have at least the courage of our frivolity. If 
Christ came back to earth, that would be the only thing 
that might save Him. The Jews took Him seriously. 
They had no sports page to entertain them—no newspapers 
to distract them with such headings as “ Skull that Broke 
a Mule’s Leg,” ‘“‘ Husband with ‘ Swelled Head,’ ” “ Plucky 
Woman in a Nightdress.”” They had time to interest 
themselves in theology. On the other hand, even we can 
be serious on occasion. At mention of Bolshevism or Labour 
or Sinn Fein, we, too, prick up our ears and forget about 
the opposition to Ugly Duckling. We can be serious in 
our hostilities, if not in our hopes. Construction may bore 
us, but destruction is a sure delight. It would still be 
dangerous for a Messiah to be born among us. It is im- 
probable that we should go on cheerfully with our games 
as if nothing had happened. We should conceivably do as 
Mile. Wolff says we shall do “in 1954 behind St. Severin 

Church.” Not that we are criminals, but just that we are 
ordinary, respectable human beings. 
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THE WINTER BIRDS OF LONDON 


AM confining these observations to the birds of 
my own district, an inner suburb near the 
river and, in brave legendary days, a four- 
a ride from Charing Cross. The land 

is open, ost hedgeless and treeless, except for a 
couple of small orchards and the lines of elms and 
willows along the towpath, highly cultivated and flat 
as a planed board. ccept for the river, therefore, 
a highway of migration, it offers no strong enticements 
for birds to linger. 

The peculiarity of London wild bird-life is to be 
almost entirely nomad and seasonal. Except for 
sparrow, tawny owl, crow and heron I know of no species 
which remains in the same place throughout the year. 
When the last of the summer migrants have departed, 
the mighty wave of winged life still surges from north 
to south, scattering in its passage some flecks of foam 
- the mirk miles of London Town, and by October 
the land begins to serve as a collecting station for 
autumn flocks, like a miscellany of poems. On a day 
of yellow fog I once blundered into a migration of black- 
birds, and I saw as many as thirty of them in the gloom, 
while the clogged air vibrated with metallic detonations 
from at least thirty more black knights-errant hidden 
in the gloom. Next day two-thirds of them had 
vanished, and gradually the party thinned away into 
the unknown, until none but the half a dozen or so 
original residents, who remain until the nesting season 
(those the cats have not eaten), were left. Of the 
main migratory currents one hears little, but in February, 
1919, the sounds of a great host (waders) billowed across 
the night sky over my house. I could see nothing of 
it, but to stand out in the vault of night under the 
“bright, patient stars ’’ and hear the cries of the rushing 
adventurers drafted like rain upon one from the well 
of darkness was to be penetrated by the sublime mystery 
of all life not less than by the unsolved mystery of 
— Thus do we pass onwards from the darkness 
of birth into the darkness of death, unknowing why we 
travel, what we pass and whither we go. Yet with 
the running out of one tide of life another sets in, and 
larks, lapwings, pipits, chaffinches, greenfinches, wag- 
tails (pied and now and again a grey), hedge-sparrows 
and mistle-thrushes begin slowly to dribble in like 
people going to church. Lapwings lend a particular 
distinction to the neighbourhood and in some years 
are more than a hundred strong. The bird’s immobility 
serves him wonderfully as a protective device on a 
ploughed field. So perfectly do the metallic greens of 
their backs assimilate with the subdued high lights of 
the clods that they sometimes, standing there like 
emerald green flowers in a windless land, baffle even 
the searching cunning of a field-glass. This quietude 
is a marked contrast from the birds’ flight. They are 
like large leaves casually whirled about in the air and 
seem to delight in showing off their colours as irregu- 
larly and yet rhythmically as a dancer displaying her 
limbs, In spite of the rounded wings they take a strong 
wind with more ease than gulls, the reason probably 
being that, like most of the plover tribe, they make use 
of body action in the air. Herons pass punctually to 
and fro over my house, and I have seen as many as 
nineteen marching the air from my window, strung out 
into a long line and advancing across the sky into the 
rich turmoil of sunset—a blank-verse effect. 

Apart from the skylarks, which winter with us in, 
alas ! diminishing flocks and break their packs in March 
(though I have heard them singing as early as the 16th 
of a mild January), the kindest sight among the smaller 
birds are the greenfinches and wagtails. I have seen 
aS many as a score of the former undulating through 
the air and uttering their glad, inflected twitter like a 
wavelet or a vibration of ether or the birds’ own flight, 





or erect on the tops of bushes and pea and artichoke 
stalks, little shining green knights with golden swords 
strapped to their thighs. Wagtails are numerous, 
treading the dark ploughland with mincing steps, 
swaying on the tips of the cabbages, dancing after the 
plough arid flirting with their wives even in frosty 
weather. In February, 1919, the mixed flocks of 
finches were enriched with a sprinkling of tree-sparrows 
and bramblings, a record which, I believe, is unique for 
London. The wood-owl hunts almost nightly, and the 
sharp bree-wick, bree-wick of the young birds in the 
autumn, alternating with the deep chanting of the 
parent or parents, is to be heard in front of the fire. 
The wandering gipsy parties of mistle-thrushes formed 
in the summer break up in December and often stay 
for a few days in one of the orchards, greeting me with 
their boisterous, girding cries whenever I trespassed 
upon them. But their masculine spirits soon urge 
them onwards. The relationship of this air-dog with 
the susceptible song-thrush is piquant. They are as 
unlike as it is possible for one bird to be from another, 
and only buoyancy they share in common, the one in 
facing perils, the other in recovering from them. A 
kestrel stayed with us all the winter of 1919-20, and in 
February fetched a mate, but this winter he has been 
absent. Everybody bullied him from wagtail to gull, 
and it was hard for him to look the fine bird he is with 
a feather-headed wagtail screeching at his heels. 

The crow is the black angel of our fields and allotments. 
He is increasing and, being quite unmolested in my 
district, has resumed his old social habits. I have seen 
as many as twenty-one in a single company. Mr. 
Coward (British Birds and Their Eggs) says acutely 
that there is a practical joking element in the carrion 
crow’s temperament. Grively stalking the fields, he 
will suddenly explode into hoarse thanksgivings, craning 
out his neck, ruffling his plumage and = away for 
minutes at a stretch. He makes shameless love to his 
wife half the year round and with as much youthful 
gusto in as out of his offsprings’ sight. He often makes 
passes at the gulls, snapping his mandibles at their 
necks and desisting to soar and gambol in the air in 
madcap frolics with his family. These crows chase one 
another in flight like clumsy swallows, and though they 
cannot dart down wind in the giddy way of small 
birds, there is nothing they enjoy so much as setting 
their vans to the wind anddown slanting to earth with a 
rush. Both parents and young have quite laid aside 
their not unnatural hatred of the human form, and 
hardly trouble to flap away when one is walking right in 
upon them. It is entertaining to see their tactics with 
cats. When the assassin is upon one of them, he takes 
a couple of sideway hops with a contemptuous indiffer- 
ence and a compassionate glance over his shoulder, 
ludicrously discomposing to the cat. One day I saw 
a cat stalking a solitary crow feeding with back turned 
to the enemy. Suddenly he turned round, and this 
time it was too much. He gave a shout of rage, leaped 
into the air and began making eeae within a few 
inches of the feline nose. Finding that the cat was 
immovable, friend crow sprang up higher into the air 
and began trumpeting “caws” for all he was worth. 
Then, lo! from different quarters came a reinforcement 
of two crows, pelting along as hard as they could and 
shouting encouragement to the solitary warrior. ——— 
joined forces, the three crows made a concerted attack 
upon the cat, who turned tail, walked, trotted, galloped 
and finally bolted, pursued by the triumphant crows 
right into the street two hundred yards away. Rather 
a remarkable example of “ mutual aid.” 

The _ make punctual clocks, for at four o'clock 
every afternoon they fly overhead in great clouds, either 
formlessly or in chevron, square, parallelogram and semi- 
circular formation, making for their communal dormitory 
along the river's marge. I once disturbed a flock of 
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Is feeding on ploughland, and, as they rose in mass, 
it chanced that they hung for a moment over the earth 
in undulating folds about a hundred feet long and twenty 
broad, like some fabulous flying serpent with glittering 
and waving white scales. It is a mistake to suppose 
that we are only honoured with one species, oak, in 
bad weather, I have noticed no fewer than four within 
a quarter of a mile of my house: the familiar black- 
head, the herring, the lesser black-back and the “‘com- 
mon” gull, the least abundant of them all. I rather 
fancy myself over a discovery I made with the black- 
heads (Larus ridibundus). There is a large reservoir 
near my house, and every winter it serves as a resort 
for tufted ducks, great crested grebes, coots, pochards 
and mallards, who have learned its security and come 
in increasing numbers every year, disappearing en masse 
in March. The tufted ducks feed regularly during the 
day by diving and bringing to the surface weeds and 
freshwater molluses. As soon as the birds begin feeding, 
a party of gulls appear from nowhere, and each singling 
out a duck, floats alongside it. The duck dives, and as 
soon as it re-emerges the gull springs from the water, 
hovers a yard or two above its head, and, if the food is 
flesh, drops gently down upon it. The duck promptly 
dives again and leaves the food behind, which the gull, 
partly submerging, recovers before it sinks too deep for 
him. It was rarely that the foolish little duck had 
the sense to retain his capture in the beak, and the strata- 
gem was successful nine times out of ten. In other 
words, the gulls, after the manner of their cousins, the 
skuas, have established a definite and orderly parasitic 
relationship with diving ducks. What elasticity of 
adaptation these quick-minded birds show themselves 
capable of ! 

nlike their habits in July and August, when they 
retire into thicket sanatoria, birds are never silent in 
winter. The pied wagtail along the river hurls himself 
through the air, uttering his bright, sibilant double note ; 
the pipits ring out their thin, querulous elfinbells ; 
the robin’s silver spears of melody pierce the mirk ; 
thrushes sing the old year out and the new one in, if they 
be not too Esau-like ; the tawny owls cry like the night 
wind down the chimney; gulls and lapwings are the 
bagpipes of storm; the larks throw out their strident 
gutturals and weave them into the fabric of the song as 
early as the middle of January ; the starlings are engaged 
in a permanent session of their Parliament of Peder; 
the wren runs up his sturdy and precise phrase; the 
tits c'atter away through the tree-top, and the sparrows 
hold their evening vespers on the garden fences and 
bushes. Everywhere the winter hums with talk, 
friends’ talk and business talk both, for birds face 
their heroic struggle with the elements not by com- 
petition, but combination, standing foursquare to the 
winds that blow. H. J. Masstncuam. 


Correspondence 
THE RETIREMENT OF MR. WILL CROOKS 


To the Editor of Tae NEw StTaTESMAN. 


S1r,—I think that some of the readers of TuE NEw STATESMAN 
will wish to be reminded that a fund is being raised, on the 
retirement from Parliament of Mr. Will Crooks, to secure against 
want the remaining years of himself and his wife. I well remem- 
ber Mr. Crooks’s election to the London County Council in 1892. 
For 18 years I sat with him on that body ; and no man rendered 
better service than he did, on a weekly wage paid him by the 
Poplar workmen. Eleven years later he was elected to the 
House of Commons, where his work has been, until his increasing 
illness, equally disinterested and no less valuable. 

We often forget how fortunate Britain is in obtaining service 
of such integrity. It is a feature of our democracy that some 
other countries envy. But when public representatives have 
foregone opportunities of accumulating private fortunes we ought 


at least to see that, in their declining years, they are not left 
unprovided for. 

The three Prime Ministers with whom Mr. Crooks sat in 
Parliament endorse the appeal, for which the Joint Treasurers 
are Mr. Bowerman and Mr. Henderson, to whom, at 88 Eccleston 
Square, S.W. 1, contributions should be sent.—Yours, etc., 

Smpnzy WEss. 


WHY NOT PAY OFF THE FLOATING DEBT? 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTESMAN. 


Srr,—When I entered into this discussion I thought we all 
agreed that it was desirable to pay off the floating debt as soon 
as possible, and that methods of payment were alone at issue. 
From Sir Sydney Olivier’s letter in last week’s New STaTEsmMan 
I gather that he, at least, prefers that the floating debt should not 
be paid off quickly, lest the credit set at liberty be used to bolster 
the markets and prevent prices falling. Let me try to allay his 
fears. 

The present trade slump began when supplies coming forward 
were seen to have overtaken the demand. Merchants found their 
stocks accumulating and refused to give further orders, with the 
result that production was curtailed in many industries throwing 
thousands out of work. Up to that time, with the exception ofa 
brief period following the armistice, prices had been rising for 
more than five years. Many commodities were selling at scarcity 
prices, and replacements, except at higher prices still, were 
usually impossible to obtain. During these years it was to the 
interest of producers and distributors alike that prices should be 
not merely maintained but increased month by month, for each 
advance meant bigger profits for everybody. But when produe- 
tion overtook demand the bubble was pricked. 

What followed was this: Wholesale prices began to fall, at 
first only a little, but both wholesale merchants and shopkeepers 
waited for them to fall further, and they are waiting still. The 
public became aware that things would presently be cheaper, and 
this kept them from buying to-day what they could put off till 
to-morrow. Thus unemployment was intensified, and what was 
in the first place a psychological impulse became an impelling 
necessity. Many of the working classes became unable to buy, 
ahd distributors, with their receipts falling, were in like case. 
This position will continue until two things happen. The people 


- must be convinced that prices have touched bottom, and distribu- 


tors must be convinced that they are more likely to rise than to 
fall. When this new position is established the wheels of trade 
will again revolve at their normal speed, providing sufficient 
cash or credit be forthcoming to lubricate them. At present we 
are short of both, although the “* frozen *’ capital of the country is 
more than ample for all needs. 

Sir Sydney Olivier appears to believe that if traders could get 
an abundant supply of cheap money they would borrow from the 
banks to nurse their stocks upon a falling market. They would 
do nothing so foolish, even if they could borrow at 1 per cent. 
Business men know, what Sir Sydney apparently does not know, 
that the price of things is based almost entirely upon the cost of 
producing and distributing them. When replacement costs are 
falling they will sell old stock at replacement prices, or even less, 
rather than keep it. However much and however cheaply credit 
may be provided by the banks prices will continue to fall until 
the bottom is reached. 

It would trespass too much upon your space to reply to Sir 
Sydney Olivier’s long letter point by point, but I stick to my own 
which is quite plain. To pay off the floating debt by exchanging 
it for bank credit is simple and practicable. The transaction 
would smash the present high Bank rate, would relieve the 
taxpayer almost immediately to the extent of about 72 millions 
a year, and release 1,100 millions of bank credit for other purposes. 
There would be some reactions, of course, but I urge that the 
balance of —- would be heavily in favour of the suggestion 
I have put forward. 

May I add a few lines in reply to Mr. A. C. Crookshank, who 
fears that the released capital would go into oy A tools 
and the like which are already in full supply. Water does not 
run up-hill, nor capital except to the enterprises which attract it. 
If we have enough factories nobody would Geusew money to build 
more. I think it probable that if the Bank rate were smashed it 
would be easy to get mo: for housing schemes at much less 
than half the price at which it is now obtainable. It is likely 
that a great deal of the released capital would flow in that direc- 
tion. ite obviously the rent charged for a house depends almost 
entirely upon the rate of interest upon the money invested in it. 
To cut the rate of interest in half would be equivalent to cutting 


the cost of building in half.—Yours, etc., 
February 14th. A SrupEent or Facts. 
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THE WAGES CRISIS 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Are not the facts plain, and is not the solution obvious ? 

The Burnham recommendations are for the moment shelved 
on the ground of economy. Employers, too, are asking for a 
reduction of wages. 

The solution is to pay according to family responsibilities. 
The single man and woman is enormously overpaid relatively 
to the man with a family. It is this last case—whether he be 
teacher, railway man, tramway man—that is serious. 

I am aware of the difficulties attendant on this solution, but 
they can be easily overcome. In the case of teachers the plan 
is simplicity itself; let the central authority be responsible for 
the family allowances and the local authority for the flat rate.— 
Yours, etc., F. H. Haywarp. 

87 Benthal Road, N. 16. 


THE SITUATION IN INDIA 
To the Editor of Tae New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—I enclose herewith on behalf of a group of signatories a 
statement on the present situation in India, and shall be very 
glad if you will be good enough to publish it.—Yours, etc., 

H. A. PoPiey 
(Secretary, National Council, Y.M.C.A., 
India and Ceylon). 


The undersigned are British residents in India who come into 
frequent contact with educated Indians in different parts of the 
country. We are members of no political party, and have no 
axes of our own to grind. We believe it to be necessary to bring 
certain facts concerning the present situation here to the attention 
of the people of the United Kingdom. The statement of these 
things does not necessarily mean that we approve of them. 

First, there is the widening breach between British and Indian 
thought on political matters. The latter has advanced much 
further than most people in the British Isles recognise. As Sir 
Valentine Chirol has said in a recent article, “‘ India is moving 
to-day at breakneck speed.” The present reforms, though they 
are accepted as a substantial advance towards self-government, 
are far behind the political thought of India, and even moderate 
politicians do not appear to be satisfied with them. 

In the second place, there is an increasing feeling of mistrust 
and suspicion about British intentions in India. It may be said 
to-day that faith in the impartiality of the British administration 
is almost non-existent among the educated classes, and that 
confidence in the British Parliament is rapidly disappearing. 
This loss of confidence is spreading among the middle classes of 
town and country. It is true, of course, that there are still very 
many among the middle and lower classes of rural India who are 
practically unaffected by political propaganda, but it does not 
seem likely that they will long remain so. 

This feeling of mistrust has been greatly strengthened by the 
attitude of the Government to the Punjab incidents. The Times 
of India said, in a recent issue (Dec. 25th, 1920), “‘ There is a wide- 
spread feeling that justice has not been done, and there can be no 
real peace until the Government either satisfies public opinion 
that justice has been done, or at this late stage, in spite of all the 
disadvantages, insists on the last measure of justice being meted 
out.” 

Further, as even Government apologists admit to-day, the 
passing of the Rowlatt Act in the face of the unanimous oppo- 
sition of the Indian members of the Legislative Council, and the 
retention of it on the statute book have greatly intensified the 
feeling of mistrust and bitterness against Britain. 

Educated Indians resent the scornful disbelief in their capacity 
to govern, and believe that they are quite capable of managing 
the affairs of the country without British control and direction. 

The attitude of social aloofness characteristic of very many of 
our countrymen, the arrogant superiority assumed by some, and 
the frequent acts of discourtesy of which a few are guilty, are 
very large factors in the aggravation of this bitterness. 

It must be realised, too, that the nationalist movement owes 
4 great deal of its strength to the high moral quality of its present 
leader, Mr. Gandhi, in whom India the incarnation of 
her noblest ideals of personal purity and self-sacrifice, and whose 
influence is far more widespread than most people in Britain 
understand. 

The whole non-co-operation movement, with its background 
of bitterness and suspicion, draws its strength from the despairing 
conviction, again and again expressed in recent weeks, that 
, does not yet believe that India is a co-partner with her 
im a Commonwealth of nations, and not a conquered country. 





The closing sentence in the Reforms’ declaration of August, 1917, 
that “the British Government and the Government of India 
must be judges of the time and measure of each advance,” has 
been strongly resented by many Indian leaders. 

The overwhelming majority, not only of extremists but even of 
moderates, desire that the elected representatives of India and 
ministers responsible to them should have a much larger control 
not only over the provincial administrations but also over the 
legislative and executive functions of the Central Government. 

There are many people in India, both English and Indian, who 
feel the desperate need for an increase of goodwill if India’s 
problems are to be solved, but to both it is clear that the first 
steps in the restoration of confidence must be taken, and that 
soon, on the British side. 

Percy N. Busui1, Baptist Mission, Delhi. 

E. C. Dewick, St. Paul’s College, Calcutta. 

J. J. Exxis, Wesleyan Mission, Trichinopoly. 

R. M. Gray, United Free Church of Scotland, 
Bombay. 

Joun S. HoyianD, Hyslop College, Nagpur. 

J. M. Hoorer, Wesleyan Mission, Nagari. 

N. G. Leatuer, Krisnath College, Berhampur. 

D. G. M. Lerrn, Wesleyan Mission, Madras. 

N. Macnicot, United Free Church of Scotland, 
Poona. 

A. W. McMiian, L.M.S., Kachwa. 

G. E. Putures, United Theological College, Banga- 
lore. 

H. A. Poptey, Y.M.C.A., India. 

J. C. Wrnstow, S.P.G., Ahmednagar. 

C. Kincstey WriuiaMs, Wesleyan Mission, Madras. 


“MORAL DEPRAVITY” IN IRELAND 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Lord Hugh Cecil’s letter to the Times, deploring the 
moral depravity of Ireland as exemplified alike by Sinn Feiners 
(popularly nicknamed “ sinners”), Black-and-Tans, and an 
indifferent public, reminds one irresistibly of a famous description 
of Ireland written by an anonymous English visitor just over 
four hundred years ago. The state of Ireland was then very 
much as it is now. 

“ The holy woman Brigitta,” wrote this Englishman, “ used 
to enquire of her good angell many questions of secrets divine. 
And among other things she enquired of what Christian lande 
was most souls damned. The angell shewed her a lande in the 
weste part of the worlde. She enquired the cause why. The 
angell sayd for there is most contynuall warre, rote of hate and 
envy and of vices contrarye to Charity. And the angell did shew 
to her the lapse of the souls of Christian folk of that lande, how 
they fell downe into Hell as thick as any hail showers.” 

Obviously, concludes the writer, the saint was referring to 
Ireland, and he goes on (I quote from Froude) to express the view 
that an account of Ireland would be demanded by God at’ the 
King’s (Henry VIII.’s) hands; and that for his own soul’s sake he 
must take it in hand. ‘“ It would be more honour to him to sur- 
render Ireland altogether,” writes this sixteenth-century English- 
man, than to suffer his poor subjects there to be “so cruelly 
oppressed.” In other words, ‘‘ Govern or get out.’’—Yours, etc., 

CLENNELL WILKINSON. 


PALEY’S MORAL AND POLITICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—It is to be hoped that the belated decision of the 
University of Cambridge to discontinue the use of Paley’s 
Evidences as a textbook of apologetic may draw the attention 
of a generation which has forgotten it to this writer’s more 
important work, the Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy. 
Butler and Paley are the two greatest names in English apologetic, 
but neither is to be judged by his most widely read treatise. 
The Analogy, Pitt said, suggested more doubts than it solved ; 
but the Sermons upon Human Nature (1729) are as cogent on 
their own ground as when they were written. The ground has 
shifted since the Evidences were held to be conclusive, but the 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy (1785) retain their 
place in, and need not fear comparison with, the ethical and 
political thought of a later day. 

You describe Paley as a rationalist. He was so in the philo- 
sophical sense of that equivocal word. In politics he was a 
Whig of 1688, in theology a Latitudinarian, in morals a 
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Utilitarian ; and in all three departments he represents an 
outlook to which the English mind has a wholesome tendency 
to revert. It is peculiarly significant in our own time, because 
there are signs that the thinking of the twentieth century is 
likely to fall back upon that of the eighteenth, and that good 
sense, reinforced by more exact knowledge, will take the place 
of the cloudy and loose-textured notions of the intermediate age. 
—~Yours, etc., ALFRED FAWKES. 


THE JEWISH RACE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I cannot ask you to give me the space to argue with 
Mr. Zangwill as to whether Christianity is merely a form of 
Judaism. I must simply content myself with pointing out that, 
prior to its conversion into Christianity, Judaism was emphatically 


not a world-religion. 

Mr. Zangwill’s claim to be a lucid thinker—he seems to confuse 
‘*thinking” and “ writing’”’—can be judged byhisletter. Is not a 
confusion between post hoc and propier hoc the commonest fault of 
muddled minds? Mr. Zangwill’s implicit contention that the 
Great War was the result of Anna Karenin, Peer Gynt, Der 
Meistersinger, Pell’as et Mélisande and The Blessed Damozel 
should be enough to clear him of any suspicion of lucidity.— 
Yours, etc., R. Exxuis RoBerts. 


8 Church Road, N.W. 8. 


Miscellany 
THE PILGRIMAGE 


28rd—25th of August, 1179. 


OUIS, King of France, the seventh of that 
name, had no son. Two wives had borne 
him four daughters. Their alliance confirmed 
his house, but the Capetian foundation was 

imperilled. It had established itself by an unshaken 
chain of circumstance and will, son succeeding father 
and crowned in youth before the father’s eyes. It had 
been a process of power hidden in the mind, a thi 
gradually more and more conscious for two a 
years, since first Robert the Strong had come, no one 
knew whence, into the Court, and obtained his govern- 
ment in the West ; since Hugh had been crowned. It 
was now grown to full stature and knew itself: a 
thing formed: the Kingship of France; and from 
that seed, now a tree, was to enlarge the full kingdom 
and the re-establishment of the Gauls. But now the 
advance was halted, for Louis, already in middle age, 
had no son. Four years had passed since his last 
marriage. 

He was a pious man, full of doubt and intuition. 
He prayed secretly to God, and there is record of his 
prayer, “I beseech thee, Oh! God...” for the 
great times that were to come depended upon its answer. 

When the day drew near that the Queen should be 
delivered, the King summoned Hugh, the Bishop, 
and said to him, “ Tell no one till I am dead, but I 
have dreamed a dream which some survivor should 
know. I have dreamed that what shall soon be born 
stood holding a golden cup full of blood, and that the 
nobles of France came around and drank of it in turn.” 

In the night of the 21st of August, the vigil of the 
Octave of the Assumption in the year 1165 from the 
Incarnation of the Lord, the child was born in a castle 
to the South. It was a boy; and they gave him the 
name of Philip, but (for the populace) a second name, 
‘** Adeodatus,” the gift of God—so necessary was he 
to the Crown, and so strangely had he come in answer 
to a prayer. Later he was to be the Augustus, to 
fight great and glorious battles all his life, to break 
the Angevin and the German, and to rule all, up to 
the coasts of the sea. 

Then for years the King watched over the child and 
cherished him, as he grew, not as strong in body as 
he should have been. All turned upon his life. 

When the lad was already in his fourteenth year, 
the King summoned a great council in the spring- 





time and said to the great Lords and Bishops there 
assembled, “‘I will, if it is your will, that my son be 
crowned at Rheims and allegiance sworn to him by 
all while yet his father lives, as is the custom of Our 
House; and that, on the Assumption of this very 
year,” which was the year 1179; for he felt his age 
coming upon him, though he was but in his 60th year. 
Already had he feared paralysis and known the symp- 
toms of its coming. His council acclaimed him and 
his will. 

As the feast of the Assumption drew near (which is 
also the memory of Roncesvalles, the 15th of August) 
Louis the King came with all his court to the Castle 
of Compiégne, on the edge of the great woods, there 
to stay till they should set out on the two days’ march 
- Rheims, and the young prince, Philip, was with 

im. 

But just in the days before this journey was due, the 
Prince went out one morning with his men to hunt 
the boar in the forest at the gates of the castle. They 
gave him a swift horse, perhaps too mettlesome, and 
he rode out with his men in the morning, their 
hounds and their horns, till, in the depth of ‘the high 
wood they unleashed and so found a great boar, and 
him they pursued, scattering by this narrow path and 
that through the thick undergrowth, and making round 
by the right and the left to come up with the hounds 
at last when they should pull the great boar down. 
But as his horse went furiously, the Prince, getting 
too far from the rest, heard the horns more faintly ; 
and when he tried to rally to them, he took false turnings 
till at last he heard them no more. Then he knew 
that he was lost. He had not eaten, the day was 
declining, and he became afraid. Before it was quite 
dark he checked his tired mount and stood in doubt, 
looking all around and seeing nothing in the woods nor 
hearing any sound of men. Then he prayed to Our 
Lady and his Lord St. Denis, who is the strong protector 
of the Kings of France, that he might be saved out of 
the high wood, and looking round again to his right 
he saw in the gloaming a charcoal burner rough and 
forbidding, all grimy with his trade and bearing on his 
shoulder an axe. 


The child was frightened at that figure, but he took 
it for a sign, and summoning his courage he walked his 
horse up to the charcoal burner and accosted him very 
courteously, and told him that he was the Son of Frence 
lost in the high wood and in peril, and weak with long 
fasting. This story the man believed, and he led the 
prince by ways he knew all through the miles of forest 
in the darkness, till, by morning, they had come to 
the Castle of Compiégne, and the Prince was delivered 
safe to his father. But the strain had thrown the boy 
into a fever, and it seemed he would die. Thus for 
the second time was the line of France in peril, and 
King Louis near despair. 

In such an agony he bethought him of the Saints, 
and what help he could implore. There was one with 
whose name all Christendom was alive: St. Thomas, 
murdered at Canterbury not ten years before by the 
agents of the Angevin, his rival. The Archbishop had 
been his guest, he had succoured him—largely through 
policy, and as a lever against the House which was his 
greatest feudatory, and almost his master; the House 
of Anjou, against whom he had warred in vain. There, 
in England, its head, Henry, was a great King, his 
equal, Louis, the King, determined to pray at that 
shrine. They could not dissuade him. They told him 
it was perilous to put himself unarmed into his enemy's 
hand; they warned him of his failing powers, but his 
intention stood ; and immediately after the Assumption 
he set out for the sea. His weakness hampered him. 
He was six days on his journey to the coast. He 
reached it at Wissant, on the straits, in the evening 
of his son’s fourteenth birthday, the 21st of August. 
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On the morrow, the Octave of the Feast, he crossed 
the narrows and came into Dover Harbour, the inlet 
of the hills, and so went ashore, the first King of France 
to land in this island. Henry, the King, came down 
to meet him, and they went together up to Canterbury 
to pray at the Shrine. There in the crypt, at the 
Tomb under the High Alter, King Louis prayed for 
his son’s recovery and for the strength of the Capetian 
line. 

King Louis had upon his finger a certain Stone, 
the most precious and (some said) the greatest in the 
world ; it was called the Royal Jewel, and men knew 
of it everywhere. All manner of stories were told of 
it, how it shone in the dark with a smouldering light ; 
how it was worth the ransom of a kingdom: how 
the Saint had claimed it in a vision. But these stories 
were only tales. The great stone was its own title. 
This stone King Louis took off as he knelt at the Shrine, 
and offered to be the Saint’s for ever. There they 
hung it, and later they put a silver angel before it, 
pointing to it. There the stone shone before the Shrine 
three hundred years and more, displayed whenever 
the rich cover of the Shrine was lifted for the pilgrims, 
and giving birth to legend upon legend; until, when 
more than three hundred years had passed, another 
King of England, another Henry, the Tudor, destroyed 
that Shrine. He, in his turn, took that famous stone 
and had it set in a ring to wear on his enormous thumb ; 
and after him his daughter Mary had it set in a collar 
she wore; but what became of it after that, or where 
it is now, I do not know. 

So the King gave the stone and prayed at the Shrine 
of St. Thomas for his son, who lay between life and 
death, far off in France, the last of such a line. 

Louis the King also gave to the Monastery of Can- 
terbury sixteen hundred gallons of wine a year for 
ever, to be taken from the product of his own vine- 
yards at Poissy; a poor, thin, Northern wine, but 
he could give no other, for as yet the Southern vine- 
yards were not in any domain of the Crown. And 
having done these things, and given great alms, his 
pilgrimage was ended; and on the third day, which 
was the 25th of August, he set forth back again to the 
sea coast at Dover, and on the morrow, the 26th, he 
crossed, reaching the French land. 

His task was done. While he journeyed south to 
his own, the blow fell on him; for just as he reached 
Paris all his right side was struck, and he was paralysed. 
The boy, however, his son, was saved. 

On the day of All Saints, Prince Philip was crowned 
at Rheims with great splendour in the midst of the 
twelve Peers, and so was the full purpose of his father 
accomplished. But that father, in his illness, could 
not see the crowning, and in a little while he died, as 
well and piously as he had lived. 

HILAIRE BELLOc. 


Drama 
WHERE ARTISTS FEAR 
TO TREAD 

HE scene discovers the garden of a vicarage, with 
a gardener clipping rhododendrons in bloom and a 
youth, with a gun over his shoulder, talking to 
him across the wall. The latter is off to see if he can 
bring down a big strange bird which several of the villagers 
have reported to have seen. ‘The Vicar, who soon enters, 
18 One of those gentle, rather helpless men, who—let us call 
him a spiritual-minded man. We gather that he has given 
shelter to a girl who has had a “ war-baby,” by employing 
her as a servant; thus irritating his curate, the curate’s 
wife and his house keeper. They think “a rescue home ” 


is the proper place for her. He is badgered by the curate’s 
wife about it, and inclined to give way on the point of farm- 
ing out the baby. Sleep overtakes him in the garden. 
The blue sky suddenly changes; lurid darkness descends, 
and out of the rhododendrons, twinkling with fairy lights, 
steps an androgenous curly-headed youth in a kirtle of 
silver and white silk, illuminated by celestial limelight. 
(The picture presented is very ugly.) It is an Angel who has 
left the presence of the Father of Light to understand, if 
he can, this poor wicked world of ours, and sailing down 
from the spheres, he has been winged by a shot from a gun. 

You know those pictures which arrest one sometimes 
in shop-windows, pictures of golden-headed and con- 
cupiscible angels bending over dying soldiers, or standing 
erect and pointing to a large star, of maidens clinging in 
speckless nightgowns to rude crosses amidst angry billows, 
of a pretty Jesus laying a tender hand upon a grief-bowed 
form; you know the accessories common in such pictures, 
the wintry solemn sunsets, the heavenly beams, the dazzling 
or shadowy crosses in the sky; you know the sentiment, 
the sense of values, the mood, these works convey. To such 
emotions The Wonderful Visit at the St. Martin’s Theatre 
is addressed. Indeed, so direct an appeal to these emotions 
has not been made since Wilson Barrett wrote and acted 
The Sign of the Cross. 

Of course stage contrivances and stage lights have made 
progress since then. Everything that low lights and low 
music, high lights and sinuous music can do to reinforce 
this mood has here been done. There is a tableau at the 
end of the second act which would make Wilson Barrett 
jealous. In it the housemaid, loosely robed in blue, 
her hair ringing out like wild bells upon the night, kneels 
at the feet of the Angel, whose lowered glance is itself a 
benediction, while his upraised arm and index finger 
bids her aspire. There is another such moment when 
Leonardo’s Virgin of the Rocks (a full-sized replica of 
which hangs in the Vicar’s study) comes to life (losing 
something of its subtlety), while the Rev. Benham in his 
tweed jacket, charmed, but still with a somewhat plaintive, 
cramped expression, kneels beside the frame. But the 
quintessence of the play is expressed in the scene at the 
foot of the War Memorial Cross. For here the assault 
upon our higher emotions is of a more complex nature. 
Thither Delia has come to replace her withered wreath; 
it is only a bunch of flowers she brings now, and we listen 
to her on her knees, communing with her “ Bert,” explaining 
she has had much work and no time to change the wreath till 
now. The squire, who has made money and a knighthood 
out of munitions, has already rasped our sensibilities by 
saying that such withered tributes should be cleared away ; 
and, indeed, unaccustomed as he is to manual labour, 
he would have done it on the spot himself, had not the 
Angel, being endowed with finer sensibilities than are 
mortal, very properly stopped him. We are given the 
measure of the depth of Delia’s devotion to the dead 
by hearing her refuse, at the foot of the Memorial, a 
labourer whose heart of gold expresses itself in that kind 
of language which is beyond poetry, “I want ’ec, Delia, 
so bad.” After all this you can imagine the quality 
of emotion which thrills us when the ogre profiteer attempts 
to seduce her, and the Angel, springing from behind the 
cross, breaks a hunting crop across his back. Yet that 
is not the climax. We are led up and on to a height above 
such emotions. The Angel, has already lost his wings; 
he wears now the simple russet garb of a Canterbury Pilgrim. 
Though he had only been a week upon what Mr. Wells 
once called “ this round earth of ours,” contact with men 
has already modified his celestial nature, for human passions 
are infectious. But do not think that this play is as solemn 
as The Sign of the Cross. It is rather one of those works 
which span the easy octave from laughter to tears, from 
tears to laughter. The Angel asks naive questions when 
he first arrives. Why are men so ugly? Why are they 
unkind to each other? Why are there any poor? Why 
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must he wear trousers? How do babies come? Why 
are people married? Why did not so-and-so fight in 
the war? You can imagine the kind of comedy created 
by the replies. But now he un _erstands; and he has in fierce 
indignation actually struck a man. He has ceased to be 
angelic. After shuddering and hiding his face in his hands, 
he glides behind the monument and ascending to the cross 
he slowly stretches his arms upon it. At thd same time 
a strong light is thrown from the auditorium, ,and thus a 
large shadow of a Crucifixion is cast upon the purple evening 
sky. Gravely the curtain descends. 

After that, the last act, a fire in the vicarage in which 
both Angel and mother perish while attempting to save 
the baby, is almost an anti-climax. The Angel, however, 
reappears again in his pristine glory, purged by self-sacrifice, 
to hold a last colloquy with the vicar, who has alone 
believed he was an angel. “ Believe in your dreams,” is 
his last injunction, a message which is, no doubt, intended 
to reach all of us. And by “ our dreams ” is meant—what ? 
If the vicar’s dream is a specimen of the kind of visions 
we are to believe in, it is a rather debilitating gospel. There 
were, as usual, some cries of “‘ Author ” on the first night ; 
but to my surprise Miss Marie Corelli did not appear. 


To return to those pictures which so closely resemble 
this play in inspiration. I have often wondered what sort 
of men or women painted them. Sometimes I have 
imagined a jolly cynical fellow, the belt of his Norfolk 
jacket dangling behind him, pipe in mouth, at his easel, 
thinking, as he adds the last touches, of a holiday in the 
country, and muttering to himself, “That’ull fetch ’em,” 
—and I have sympathised with him. Why should not a 
painter, who only calls himself “an artist” when he fills 
in a census paper, boil his pot as best he can? True, it 
is not good for mankind, as Mr. Wells has pointed out in 
Mankind in the Making and elsewhere, that bad works of 
art should be encouraged by our commercial civilisation. 
Still, men must live, and no one, even the most censorious, 
would be hard on a poor man of letters or a poor painter 
without talent who tried to meet the market. LEut the cases 
to which Mr. Well’s draws our attention are more serious ; 
namely, those in which men who are artists, who can and 
have done good work, are compelled to over-production 
because their good work does not bring them in enough 
money. Here the loss to society is obviously much greater ; 
yet, although we respect and trust much more artists 
who never yield, or cannot yield, to that temptation, nobody 
blames the others much. It is the fault of our civilisation. 
The case of a man whose good work has made him rich, 
but who nevertheless turns out cheap rubbish he does not 
discuss. Perhaps at that time he had not come across 
an instance. In books like Boon he has thrown almost a 
heavier responsibility upon the artist than human nature 
can bear. The writer is bidden to remember “ what a 
sacramental thing it is to lift up brain and hand and say, 
I, too, will add”’—to literature. ‘‘ We bring,” he goes on 
through the mouth of Hallery, “ our little thoughts as the 
priest brings a piece of common bread to consecration, 
and though we have produced but a couple of dozen lines 
of prose, we have nevertheless done a parallel miracle.’ 
All reading is 

sacramental, is communion with the immortal being. We lift up 

our thoughts out of the little festering pit of desire and vanity which 

is one’s individual self into that greater self. All you who 
give out books, who print books and collect books and sell books 
and lend them, who bring pictures to people’s eyes, set things forth 
in theatres, hand out thought in any way from the thinking to the 
attentive mind, al] you are priests, you do a priestly office, etc., etc, 


This doctrine of the inspired priesthood of authors is 
exaggerated and dangerous. Neither has it, you see, pre- 
vented him from writing The Wonderful Visit. Artists should 
feel, and if necessary be told, that they are on their 
honour to do their best. That will do. If they flatter 
themselves they are messengers from the Father of Light 
whenever they put pen to paper, they are apt to take anv 


emotional hubble-bubble in themselves as a sign that the 
Spirit has been brooding upon the waters, and pour out; 
though a short time afterwards they may let loose a spate 
flowing in a quite different direction. Sincerity of the 
moment is not sincerity; those who have watched England’s 
Prime Minister know that. 

The authors of this fulsome performance I have just 
described, which has the faults and debilitating sentiment 
of the cheapest, vaguest religiosity, are (it will come as a 
surprise to some distant readers) Mr. Wells and Mr. St. 
John Ervine; the one a pillar of the better sort of drama, 
the other the historian of the world, the prophet of society, 
the castigator, in fiction and essays, of morals, politics and 
bad sentiment. The History of the World was a fine achieve- 
ment. Iam told it will bring Mr. Wells quite £20,000. 
And who would grudge it him? It was a book we 
wanted, and no one else could have written it. There 
seems, therefore, to have been in his case no very pressing 
necessity for writing pot-boilers, and we must conclude that 
The Wonderful Visit is part of his message to the world 
as an artist. Indeed, judged by his own standard both its 
authors would otherwise stand condemned as_ guilty of 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, though few would be so 
hard on them as that. I would not be, nor would, I 
think, all those who laugh cynically over his play. We 
would be content merely to say that it was a shameful 
piece of work to come from men of their gifts and 
intellect. 

I have written, nevertheless, with some asperity partly 
because I feel strongly that this play is an act of bad faith 
on his part, and perhaps also on the part of Mr. Ervine, 
against the fellowship of all who, in their different ways, 
try (without thinking themselves messengers from God 
or anything of that kind), to write their best; and 
partly because Mr. Wells has been going to pieces of recent 
years. Though he may hate me for it, I should like to stop 
that if I could. When he sets himself a definite task like 
writing history or describing Russia, his great gifts still 
tell, but when he speaks out of himself or creates, a sort 
of slovenly humility or slovenly arrogance (for it has both 
aspects) seems of recent years to have taken possession of 
him. Because he has got a pulpit, he thinks he must 
never be out of it, no matter what he says. In the old 
days we knew when “ Wells” was speaking and reason- 
ing, and when it was to an invented character the 
sentiments and opinions belonged. In fact, he wrote 
novels and he wrote essays. Then he discovered the 
method of ratiocinative fiction, and bashed the two 
forms together. Under the name of his hero he could 
then express views with an emotional amplitude and 
conviction which, speaking as Wells, he would have 
required, in all honesty, to qualify. It had disastrous 


results. He confused us, but worst of all he confused 
himself. No man has done more in the past to free 


adolescence from silly notions, poor ambitions and trivial 
fears, but no man has also hit out more desperately at 
random, clubbing down those fighting on his side, embracing 
those on the other, then fiercely disentangling himself, or 
added more to the confusion of thought by passionately 
stated ‘ provisional thinking,” the results of which he 
holds himself free next year to discard. Can he get back 
to his old self? Yes, or this criticism of him would not 
have been worth writing—he can by respecting himself 
as an artist, as an artist not in his own sense, which has 
permitted The Wonderful Visit—as a puddle reflecting a 
star, or a conduit pipe for the waters of revelation, or any 
of that nonsense, but as an imaginative creator and careful 
craftsman. If he does so, then, too, the publicist in him will 
be freed, and from that side of his talent we shall again 
receive books as well considered as Mankind in the Making, 
in addition to stories or plays as good as Kipps, Love and 
Mr. Lewisham, Tono Bungay and The Country of the 


Blind. 
Desmonpd MacCartTry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HAT daunts me when I get upon my feet to speak 
is not that I am unaccustomed to public speaking, 
but that all my previous speeches have been 

failures. Yet I think, or rather, to use the formula of words 
which was constantly on the lips of that cautious meta- 
physician Sir William Hamilton, “it seems to me that I 
think I believe,” that there is the making of a speaker in 
me. In the first place, why otherwise should I continue 
to be asked from time to time to address audiences if there 
were not still a faint glimmer of hope animating those who 
know me that I might be worth hearing? And secondly, 
I am certainly endowed with two-o’clock-in-the-morning 
eloquence—solitary eloquence. But I believe this faculty is 
not uncommon. When kept awake by indignation or 
anger I am able to give absent persons a trouncing, which 
in my opinion falls little short of the achievements of Chat- 
ham or Cicero in that line. Quicken me at that dark hour 
with a small personal grievance or a gigantic public scandal 
(like the behaviour of the British in Ireland), and off I go. 
Sentences of trenchant invective, unforgettable sarcasm, 
polished irony and thumping directness flow from me 
easily. Yet at an earlier hour, in the presence of other 
human beings, it is as much as I ean do to stutter through 
the tamest statement of my case. How is this? What 
is the explanation? What paralyses me—the sound 
of my own voice or the eyes of an audience ? 
* * 7 


I took up Mr. Ruffin On Forms of Oratorical Expression 
and How Delivered (Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Ltd., 12s. 6d. 
net) in the hope of learning how others had overcome these 
inhibitions. Nothing certainly would be more useful (or 
delightful) than to be able to make a speech. The object 
of this work “is to foment and encourage the spirit and 
study of the art of public speaking.” It is not “ fo- 
menting ” I need; but the book is advanced for me, I have 
never read one so full of hard words. Yet I was as surprised 
as M. Jourdain when he found he had been talking prose 
all his life, to discover that I had been achieving unawares 
Enantiosis (If you say “ He’s no fool,” that is enantiosis), 
Enthymema, Homeoptoton, Homeoteleuton, Pathopeia, Par- 
aineticon, Polysyndeton, Synchoresis, and feats of thet kind 
allmylife. If you say, ‘‘ We shall missour train ; we shall be 
late for dinner; they will be furious,” and add bitterly, 
“All right, all right,” implying have it your own way and 
be damned—that is Synchoresis. It is amazing the degree 
to which rhetoricians have classified and distinguished forms 
of speech. Indeed, from one aspect this book reminds me 
of a rock garden full of labels with long strange names on 
them attached to inconspicuous flowers; the labels have 
grown much larger, as in a cemetery, than the flowers, 
(That sentence, by the way,is an example of Hometeleution ; 
you observe both parts of it end with the same word). 
Of course, it does not do to think to yourself, “‘ Now I 
am going to bring off Enthymema,” which indeed you do 
whenever you say, “I shall take my umbrella, for I think 
it will rain”; since you have suppressed the statement 
implicit in your reasoning that umbrellas are useful when 
it rains; but, if you catch yourself using such forms in 
a speech, and very likely you will, Mr. Ruffin will tell you 
how best to deliver them. 

*” * * 

He analyses the endowment of various famous orators 
and the qualities which enabled them to sway their audiences, 
You will find this part of the book more interesting; but 
it will probably fill you with despair, and so will the pictures 
of the countenances of these orators. Take Henry Clay. 

y you could manage most of his favourite forms 
of oratorical expression, Anaphora, Apostrophe, Asteismus, 
Apodizxis, Asyndeton (he favoured the A class), Epagoge, 


Eperotesis, Ethos, Sermocinatio; but if your countenance 
refuses “to beam with animation,” your eye to smile or 
dart flashes, your body, “in moments of vast passion to 
bend almost double,” your “ homely mouth to shrink and 
curve in passion almost to a Grecian chiselling,” these 
achievements will avail you little. 

ae a * 


At the end of the book will be found practical general 
hints to speakers and, immediately before the end, descrip- 
tions of the impressions made by such modern orators as 
Gladstone, Bright, Spurgeon, Bryan, Harding, Lloyd 
George. These methods are analysed and specimens of their 
finest passages quoted. These passages are often second or 
third rate from the point of literature. It looks as though, 
pen in hand, plenty of time and a passion, many a writer, 
hardly known to fame, could write as good purple patches. 
Take Bryan’s famous speech on bimetallism—the one which 
ended, “ You shall not crucify mankind upon a cross of 
gold.”’ It drove his audiences (for he repeated it) almost 
wild with enthusiasm, but read it is merely a trenchant 
piece of bombast. It is the voice, the man, the giddy whirl 
of excitement round the speaker, that make the difference. 
Oratory is.a hot-house plant; an orchid that shrivels like 
to an ignominious object in cool air. Yet it is a splendid 
art—finer than acting, to which it is sister. 

* ae x 


I heard Gladstone when he was a very old man. His 
voice then was like the dashing of a cascade at the end of 
a cavern, but old—very old—as he was, there was stil] 
surprising animation in his gestures. His great speeches, 
however, still read well; it is so easy to hear the voice as 
you read (I cannot supply Spurgeon’s or Bright’s). Glad- 
stone’s sentences are obviously spoken oratorical sentences, not 
sentences composed with a pen by a man who imagines 
himself in the act of speaking or merely, like Spurgeon’s and 
Lloyd George’s speeches, talk. They are marked by the 
delays and circumlocutions of elaborate improvisation like 
the later style of Henry James, and they have dignity 
of form. You cannot help reading them aloud in your 
head. (The way to read the later Henry James, by the 
way, is to read him aloud; sentences which puzzle the eye, 
in spite of involutions and clauses, then become clear 
to ear.) There is a tremendous solemnity about Gladstone’s 
sentences; gravity is their characteristic as markedly as 
fire is the characteristic of a long-dead orator, John Donne, 
in whom Mr. Ruffin would be interested. 


* x ™* 


I have not read Mr. Ruffin’s book properly, only dipped 
in it, and I may be doing him a wrong in saying that among 
his hints to speakers he has not emphasised the paramount 
importance of sincerity. Sincerity can be faked, but it 
is hard to do it, and the worst of learning oratory is that 
it is apt to destroy sincerity until art has become second 
nature—and even then the art may be more obtrusive 
than sincerity. There is a story of Carlyle carrying a 
motion against Gladstone at the meeting which founded 
the London Library. ‘‘ Down he came,” grumbled Carlyle, 
afterwards describing the occasion, “ like Apollo with his 
shining bow and quiver; and I a poor simple Orson, with no 
winged words at command....” This was repeated to 
Gladstone, who exclaimed: “‘ Simple Orson, indeed! It was 
the most wily speech I ever heard in my life.” Several 
famous writers are really orators on paper. Carlyle is 
certainly one; to-day Mr. Wells, I think, is another. The 
distinctive temperament of the orator is one which is excited 
by the words. The born orator is even more excited by 
his own speech than by his subject. He may have learnt 
his speech by heart, repeated his phrases, as Canning did, 
again and again in front of a looking-glass, but no 
sooner does he begin to utter those words, than he is fired 
like a poet when he first grasps his glittering conception. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Revolution. By J. D. Berresrorp. Collins, Son and Co, 
7s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Jenny. By Exizaseru SouTuwakt. 
Macdonald. 7s. 6d. net. 


Publishers have been accustomed to discourage any 
conspicuous indication that a novel is about the war, and 
they may presently be constrained to keep it dark when 
the subject is the social revolution. Exciting things that 
do not leave us uneasy are what they want, but the supply 
of these is limited, and wilful novelists will certainly persist 
in writing about war and politics. Mr. Beresford’s book is 
about both; we have reverberations of the war and its 
after-effects on a hero who presumably stands for sanity 
in a crumbling world. Mr. Beresford is certainly interested 
in his subject and he brings his intelligence to it. There 
are parts in which his temperament seems to be very much 
in abeyance. In human interest the novel is far below 
An Imperfect Mother, its immediate predecessor; indeed, 
it is nearer to Goslings—that essay in Mr. Wells’s kind—than 
to his other books. 

Novelists must certainly refresh themselves with politics, 
or whatever else they please, but it is hardly a paradox 
to say that the deeper they go—or, at any rate, the further 
they go—the more dangerous it is for them. In this par- 
ticular case interest concentrates a good deal on argument, 
though in political discussion a terrible lot of obvious 
things remain to say. Of course, Mr. Beresford does not 
give us merely academic arguments, for all the time ruin 
and anarchy are clamouring at the door; yet we are 
conscious too often that, though he may be an expert in 
humanity, he is rather the intelligent amateur in politics. 
And it is, of course, the amateur who has faith in a specific. 

To Paul Leaming the dreadful experiences of the war 
bring the gift of sensibility. He gains a sympathy border- 
ing on mysticism for nature and man; the meanest thing 
that blows, the clod or the stick, may give him solace and 
serenity. From time to time Mr. Beresford softens or 
spiritualises the arid places of his story by this return to 
nature as the great reassurance. Paul is alienated from 
his father and sister, who are rigid in their conventions, 
and for five years, though he appears to follow some routine 
of society, he has not read a newspaper and hardly opened 
a book. This is pressing the abnormal, and it does not 
make the plunge into politics more impressive. The time 
of the story is the not distant future, when a Liberal-Labour 
Government with a tricky Premier is in power. The elder 
Leaming represents the incredulous reactionary, but he is 
a very crude gentleman, and the story suffers from his 
voluble weakness. We do not, perhaps, gain any illumin- 
ating visions of society, but Mr. Beresford gives us quite 
an interesting revolution and more than enough for a mere 
stimulating of personal relation. His sketch of events is 
ingenious but necessarily unconvincing. One of the points 
in the Charter demanded by a great and magnanimous 
leader of the revolutionary party is the fixing of a minimum 
income of £250 and a maximum of £2,000, with the abolition 
of inheritance, nationalisation of industries, and a uniform 
system of education. To the middle-class mind, entangled 
in its traditions, all this is pretty stiff, but Paul, the 
idealist, emancipated as he is by the cruel war, has lost 
that sense of property which is a chief bulwark of con- 
servatism. In the throes of revolution, when order must 
be maintained by village councils and the like, he becomes 
the reconciling influence. He takes high ground; he acts 
according to his author’s ideas. The ruffian who murders 
his father is invited to join the council, and we may feel 
that ideas have hardly a chance in a slow old world of 
men and women, that action will continue to plod hope- 
lessly in the rear of thought. Paul is a Tolstoy poised 
between a ruthless Bolshevism and a futile reaction, and 
making his eloquent appeal for love and hope. 


Erskine 


Conventional characters do well enough to illustrate 
ideas, and the main trouble here is that Mr. Beresford’s 
people are not very interesting. Paul is of the kind that 
we call Christlike, but the little Christs of fiction leave us 
unmoved. The exciting things that happen do not always 
excite, and Mr. Beresford’s sympathies are too far exalted 
for the lower genialities of humour. But he is too intelligent 
to let things fall flat, and we may kindle at his ideas. There 
are, too, some brisk happenings. The revolution is but 
half-baked, and a reactionary and discredited Government 
comes into power. ‘‘ Paul saw nothing to succeed it but 
a continually increasing segregation, until each parish 
framed its own laws and rules of conduct.” There is the 
whirl of decadent amusement that is popularly supposed 
to precede the fall of Empires, and the Government is 
fomenting war as a distraction from the menace of economic 
pressure. What is to be done? Civilisation is dying, 
‘full of sin and splendour, of fierce incompleted desires 
and glorious accomplishments.” But all is not lost. You 
may, for instance, while a piano remains, play Chopin; 
you may contemplate the undimmed loveliness of a natural 
world. Those who had great possessions ‘“‘ had been told 
that beauty remained, must always remain; that even the 
shadow of death might be glorified and become the subject 
of immortal art.” To the enthusiast what is so easy as 
renunciation ? The cooler mood may bring its considera- 
tions. Fra Lippo Lippi says: 

I did renounce the world, its pride and greed, 
Palace, farm, villa, shop and banking-house, 
Trash, such as these poor devils of Medici 

Have given their hearts to—all at eight years old. 

Perhaps the modern world has to learn this lesson of 
renunciation, and Mr. Beresford helps to explain that it 
is only the trash, the husks, that need be renounced ; like 
the young monk, and with a more authentic promise, we 
can enter upon our spiritual heritage. We may look for 
many experimental and aspiring books on the social revolu- 
tion, and this is not the least significant and helpful of 
them. 

The Story of Jenny is another novel of the times. It is 
one of the rapidly increasing number of prize novels, and 
the form of it is a mill girl’s diary. The author is a woman 
who may be classed with her heroine in sympathies if not 
precisely in circumstances. A slight transposition of 
experiences is a difficult matter, and here it seems to be 
accomplished with considerable success; perhaps we may 
put it that Miss Southwart is half inside and half outside 
her heroine—a position that even eminent novelists some- 
times maintain. We should welcome a literature which in 
experience and authority directly represented the artisan 
class. The books about working folk are usually either by 
outsiders whose sympathies can hardly be intimate or by 
the illiterate who do not venture beyond the conventions. 
Miss Southwart is an educated woman with a considerable 
measure of literary art. 

The diary begins in 1899, when Jenny is twelve years 
old, and it covers the period of the great war. It is both 
witty and humorous. Jenny’s studies begin with The Wide, 
Wide World and Stepping Heavenward, but presently it 
appears that “the Bronté books are more exciting than 
Elizabeth Wetherell’s, though hers are more good, so I 
expect I ought to like them better.” Jenny lives in a 
Yorkshire village, and she would evade the common lot of 
weaver in the woollen mill. She aspires to be a teacher, 
and it is a pathetic incident when her attempts at refine- 
ment make her ask her good father to “ try to talk differ- 
ent.” She is condemned to the loom, and if this be a 
tragic fate it can be endured in cheerful company. There 
is something of the comedy of “ conversion”; love, war 
and politics initiate or precede the final tragedy, the strength 
of which is in its moderation. The chronicle is well 
invented, but the detail of it becomes overwhelming some- 
times. The artist’s temptation is to emphasis, but he 
must not be driven to a mere review of life. The note of 
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revolt in the book is never shrill, but there are some shrewd 
touches. “If a girl leaves home to be married, she has 
neither to face a troubled conscience nor the accusing 
world. If she wants to leave the old things to save her 
soul, she carries away with her her own inward blame, and 
the knowledge that everybody she knows is thinking of 
her as a heartless wretch.” But Jenny is incapable of 
any baseness of desertion. She represents a world of the 
liberal and kindly who, nevertheless, will not be “ put 
upon.” ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 


ORTHODOX ECONOMICS 


The Economics of Welfare. By A. C. Picov, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge. Macmillan. 36s. net. 

In a handsome volume of 976 pages Professor Pigou 
gives us what may be fairly regarded as the judgment 
of “orthodox” political economy upon a wide range 
of social and industrial controversies, including nearly all 
the issues between Capital and Labour, consumers and 
producers, the world of profit-making business and the State, 
the taxpayers and the Government. In contrast with so 
much of the economic literature of the present century, his 
volume is not a monograph on a selected fragment of social 
structure or an exhaustive analysis of any particular eco- 
nomic development, but a systematic treatise covering a 
wide field. On the other hand, in contrast with the treatises 
of Adam Smith, John Stuart Mill and Professor Nicholson, 
it makes no claim to completeness, omitting, for instance, 
all examination of international trade and the foreign 
exchanges, markets and prices, currency and banking, the 
functions of government, and possible: alternatives to the 
existing economic system. The change is significant. The 
time has passed when anyone, however diligent and however 
learned, can write a complete “ Political Economy,” of 
other than elementary character—just as no one to-day can 
write a complete “ Natural History.” It is to be feared, 
indeed, that Professor Pigou’s magisterial deliverance, in- 
complete as it is, itself suffers from undue width of range. 
No other professor, it may almost be predicted, will, in the 
rapidly growing volume and complexity of our knowledge, 
attempt so extensive and so detailed a survey. 

There is much in the book that arouses admiration and 
calls for unstinted praise. The tone and temper is unex- 
ceptionable. Professor Pigou is open-minded, appreciative 
and tolerant. He is singularly unprejudiced, free from bias 
and impartial. His reading is extensive and his grasp of 
mutually conflicting deductions is masterly. It cannot be 
said that his solidly-constructed chapters are light reading, 
but those students who patiently plough through them will 
be rewarded, not only by up-to-date and often unexpected 
examples, which come as revelations of fact, but also by 
the acquisition of a more complete and more accurately 
balanced judgment on the issues dealt with than they could 
get from any other economic treatise in the market. 

Yet, when the reader has come to the end of the 976 
pages, and lets the heavy volume fall on his lap to reflect 
on what he has read, he will, we think, discover in himself a 
Vague dissatisfaction. Is he convinced, by Professor 
Pigou’s minutely scrupulous argument on each point, that 
the conclusion arrived at is the one to be acted on, and put 
m operation? The academic student may have gained 
from his reading a useful mental training, but will the 
employer genuinely believe (in the sense of being irresistibly 
impelled to act upon it) in Professor Pigou’s conclusions 
as to the need, under certain circumstances, of outside 
interference to make “marginal trade net products ” 
coincide with “marginal social net products”? Will the 
Federation of British Industries come to understand how 

artificial restriction of output” will compel the “ public 
operation of industries” which have become subject to 
Monopoly conditions? Will the Trade Unionist accept 
the novel view that “ uncertainty-bearing,” as distinguished 





from “ waiting” and risk of loss, must be paid for as a 
separate factor in the production of social utility? Will 
Part IV., on the various forms of taxation, become a manual 
for Inland Revenue officials, and be consulted by Chancellors 
of the Exchequer? We fear that none of these questions 
can be confidently answered in the affirmative. It seems the 
special doom of systematic treatises on political economy 
of the present generation to be taken seriously only by 
students who have to present themselves for competitive 
examinations, and to have almost no influence—we may 
admit, to their own loss—among statesmen, public officials, 
employers and workmen. It is not the fault of Professor 
Pigou if his book shares the fate of other systematic treatises. 
He does his best not to be academic, both in his survey of 
the problems and in his conclusions. He is very far from 
being “‘ old-fashioned” in his judgments, many of which 
would make the French political economists class him as a 
Socialist! With apparently endless qualifications, limita- 
tions and stimulations, yet (as it is fair to say) without 
hesitation, he approves of a great “Capital Levy” for 
repayment of debt (pp. 678-88) ; in a progressive increase in 
the proportion, as well as the amount, of the national 
dividend obtainable by the poor (pp. 52-60), and in deliber- 
ately making this less variable than it is at present (p. 67), 
He points out the need, under certain conditions, for the 
‘* public operation of industries “ (pp. 855-9), and for a legal 
limitation of the hours of labour (pp. 416-7). He explains, 
for the benefit of the engineering and building employers, 
why piecework cannot safely be adopted except under “ the 
full control of collective bargaining” ; and why “ scientific 
management” is dangerous (pp. 437-45). He points out 
very serious objections to “ short time” (pp. 486-7). He is 
decidedly in favour of the legal minimum wage as applied 
by the Trade Boards (pp. 494-6). His principal proposal 
for unemployment is actually to prevent its occurrence, 
by the national and local governments deliberately 
adjusting their necessary orders for works and supplies in 
such a way as to make the aggregate demand for labour 
fairly uniform from year to year (pp. 886-8). And when he 
comes to deal with social insurance, for which he foresees 
a great extension, he becomes almost lyrical in his argument 
in favour of making it cover a large range of risks and 
“non-contributory,” so far as deductions from wages are 
concerned (p. 911). These are significant confirmations from 
the professorial chair of the empirical conclusions of the 
Labour Party. 
What, then, is it that makes this ably argued and subtly 
ingenious book so unconvincing to the plain man? We 
suggest that what is at fault is the method upon which, like 
its predecessors, it is constructed. It is, throughout, 
hypothesis without verification. The theoretical economist, 
with whatever knowledge he happens to possess, assumes his 
facts, assumes the nature and strength of the forces at work ; 
he assumes that he can deduce, at any rate, the direction of 
their effects, and he assumes, finally, that he can correctly 
foresee the nature and strength of the reactions. A century 
ago he did not trouble about the facts at all. It could be 
quite calmly inferred that the net attractiveness, in one form 
or another, of all kinds of labour was necessarily equal, 
when everything was taken into account, because men 
would shift from one to another until equality was reached. 
What was forgotten was that the most helpless could not 
shift upwards, and consequently the most horrid jobs got, 
not the best, but the worst pay. Nowadays, if the theoretic 
economist is wise, he keeps a wary eye, all through his 
reasoning process, upon the facts around him, as they 
appear in blue books, market reports and newspaper para- 
graphs of varying authenticity and exactitude, and he 
takes care not to arrive deductively at any conclusion that 
seems to be too glaringly contradicted by the world of 
realities. What he seldom does—it is, indeed, a long and 
difficult process—is to verify his hypothetical chain of 
reasoning by comparing his conclusion with the facts. 
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Even with this verification errors may arise, because the 
same condition may conceivably be the result of another, 
and as yet undetected, set of causes. But without verifica- 
tion to see if the result is as inferred, there is no security 
that the long and complicated chain of hypothetical reason- 
ing is trustworthy. Habituaily some factors are omitted ; 
the strength of others is wrongly computed ; and some are 
frequently assumed to be at work in one direction when they 
are actually working in another. Throughout Professor 
Pigou’s book, for instance, a large part of the case for many 
of his conclusions turns on the assumption that an increase 
in business profits, or an equivalent rise in the rate of 
interest, will immediately produce, not only an increased 
accumulation of capital, but even so much increase as will 
eventually counteract the influences that caused the aug- 
mentation in business profits. But suppose this (as Sir 
Josiah Child asserted 250 years ago) not to be the case. 
Is Professor Pigou sure that, other things being equal, an 
increase in the rate of interest leads to an increase in the 
aggregate amount saved and invested? The answer 
depends on a balance between many different results, none 
of which has been statistically ascertained. It may be 
suggested that economists would carry more weight if they, 
for the moment, directed their attention to detailed, exact, 
descriptive studies of selected portions of industrial or 
social structure, in which they showed us what actually 
did happen in the functioning of these portions of structure. 
It may be that economics is still where natural history was 
in the time of Linneeus and Buffon. The ground is not yet 
ready for a Darwin. 


THE MODEST MILLIONAIRE 


The Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. Constable. 25s, 
net. 

At first glance what strikes one most persistently in the 
portrait of Mr. Carnegie, as drawn by his autobiographic 
pen, is his modesty. He tells us the things which have 
given him the most satisfaction in life, and always they 
are just the things which would appeal to the most modest 
and meek of men: the feeling that you have given a 
million sterling to the old and poor and that no one knows 
that you have given it, the tribute from a ruined labour 
leader and striker that “‘ Andy” was a “ white man,” 
the little ribbon of the Legion of Honour. What, indeed, 
could be more modest than his comment upon the scene 
when Baron d’Estournelles de Constant “appeared upon 
the stage and in a compelling speech invested me with 
the regalia amid the cheers of the company”? “It was 
a great honour,” he writes, “and appreciated by me because 
given for my services to the cause of International Peace. 
Such honours humble, they do not exalt; so let them 
come.” 

Mr. Carnegie tells us that there was one question which 
was continually rising in his mind: ‘ What good am I 
doing in the world to deserve all my mercies”? The 
consoling answer came from his knowledge that he was 
giving $250,000 a year from his private pension fund, 
and from the precious acknowledgments which “ the dear 
friends of the pension list” sent him. Some of these 
dear friends wrote to him that they remembered him 
every night in their prayers and asked for him every 
blessing. ‘‘ Pray, don’t,” wrote the modest millionaire 
from Skibo Castle. ‘Don’t ask anything more for me. 
I’ve got far beyond my just share already. Any fair 
committee sitting upon my case would take away more 
than half the blessings already bestowed.” And he adds: 
‘*T have had far beyond my just share of life’s blessings ; 
therefore I never ask the Unknown for anything. We 
are in the presence of universal law and should bow our 
heads in silence and obey the Judge within, asking nothing, 
fearing nothing, just doing our duty right along, seeking 
no reward here or hereafter.” 





Mr. Carnegie was born in Dunfermline, and anyone who 
knows the country between Tay and Tweed will recognise 
in these quotations the habit of mind and language peculiar 
to this particular part of Scotland. Upon the Tay and 
the Forth, the Clyde and the Tweed, worldly success is 
apt to walk hand in hand with moral rectitude and a habit 
of elevated soliloquy, and it is pleasant to find that the 
little Dunfermline boy of thirteen, who was emigrated 
to Pittsburgh, U.S.A., carried these characteristics with 
him. But though in our old age it may be advisable to 
bow our heads in silence in the presence of universal law, 
facts show that there is no universal law that every penniless 
lad from Scotland will become a multi-millionaire even 
in Pittsburgh, U.S.A., and a biographer or critic would 
like to penetrate behind Mr. Carnegie’s elevated soliloquies 
and inveterate modesty in order to learn .the secret of 
his worldly success. The inquirer will get a certain amount 
of help by turning to the photograph of Andrew Carnegie 
in the prime of his life, which faces page 214. If photo- 
graphs tell the truth, the Andrew Carnegie of 1878 and 
of the Pittsburgh Steel Works was not precisely the same 
man as the Andrew Carnegie who wrote his autobiography 
in Skibo Castle. The man who sits there four-square 
with a top hat between his knees obviously had oak and 
triple steel about his breast ; he “ feared nothing,” we can 
well believe, but that he asked nothing, sought no reward, 
bowed his head in silence in the presence of universal law 
—we cannot believe it. The occupation of a man often 
seems to leave its imprint upon his appearance, and in 
Mr. Carnegie’s face steel seems to have taken the place 
of flesh and bones; his forehead is of armour plate, there 
is a steel jaw under the wire of his beard, and his mouth 
closes tight like a steel trap. It is certain that these 
physical traits had complementary spiritual and mental 
qualities and that they played a large part in converting 
the penniless boy into the multi-millionaire. Unfortunately, 
the autobiography can be used as a veil as well as a lantern, 
and Mr. Carnegie’s modesty is a pretty thick curtain to 
the secret of his worldly success. He tells us, it is true, 
some of the secrets of such success, as, for instance, that 
honesty is the best policy, that “‘ the surest foundation 
of a manufacturing concern is quality,” that a manufac- 
turing man should never speculate in stocks and shares, 
and that “if you want a contract, be on the spot when 
it is let.” But these are the secrets of success of a manu- 
facturer, not of a bobbin boy and telegraph boy. As we 
have said, Mr. Carnegie was autobiographically reticent 
as to how exactly the boy who for $2 a week had to fire 
the boiler in the cellar of a bobbin factory was already 
on the road to millionairedom before he was thirty ; never- 
theless, it is possible to catch a glimpse, through the curtain 
of his modesty, of the personal qualities necessary for this 
astonishing achievement. There was first a tremendous, 
insatiable energy and vitality. Andy, the messenger 
boy, threw as much energy into the work of delivering 
telegrams as Mr. Carnegie into the work of making steel 
or of building public libraries. A boy who delivers tele- 
grams with this kind of passionate earnestness soon ceases 
to deliver telegrams, especially if during his leisure moments 
he is training himself to be a telegraphist and reading 
Macaulay’s essays. Occasionally, too, though only occa- 
sionally, Mr. Carnegie gives us a glimpse of that spiritual 
steel which his photograph tells us must have lain beneath 
his waistcoat. The elevated soliloquy never rises to such 
heights as when he writes about Labour: “ If I returned 
to business to-morrow,” he writes, “fear of labour troubles 
would not enter my mind, but tenderness for poor and 
sometimes misguided though well-meaning labourers would 
fill my heart and soften it, and thereby soften theirs.’ 
It is interesting, too, to compare Mr. Carnegie’s account 
of the famous Homestead Strike, in which an army of 
“ detectives” was imported and fought a pitched battle 
with the strikers, with that of Mr. Robert Hunter or even 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


Descriptive List of New Books posted on request 
THE 


MERCHANT NAVY 
By ARCHIBALD HURD 


A Section of the HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR, 
based on Official Documents, by Direction of the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence. Vol. I. With Illustrations. 21s. net. 

Tur Morninc Post.—‘‘ Mr. Hurd has done great service in present - 
ing to the public a means whereby it will be able to appreciate the 
great debt it owes to the Merchant Navy.”’ 

Scorsman.—“ The theme is a great one, and Mr. Hurd has risen 
to the occasion.” 

Tue Darty CHronicie.— One of the most fascinating books of 
sea-adventure written.” 


HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND 


Hon. D.D.; Hon. D. Litt. Regius Professor of Divinity in 
Oxford, Canon of St. Paul’s. MEMOIR AND LETTERS, 
Edited by STEPHEN PAGET. Tue Dairy TeLecrarx.— 
“Mr. Stephen Paget is an ideal biographer for Scott 
Holland. ‘The work could not have been better done.’’ 


16s. net. 
DEMOCRACY AND CAPITAL 


By W. BARNARD FARADAY, LL.B. An able inquiry 
into the social and political conditions of the country as 
regards its economic basis and existence, and present 
tendencies. Ss. net. 


FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY 1917-1920 


By AN ENGLISHWOMAN. Gtascow Heratp.—“ A highly 
important work. . - Her diary is a plain record of 
actual experiences . . . a book which far outweighs those 
of Mrs. Snowden, Mr. Wells, or even Mr. Russell in his- 
torical value.”’ 15s, net. 


NEW STUDIES OF A GREAT 
INHERITANCE 


Being Lectures on the Modern Worth of some Ancient 
Authors. By R. S. CONWAY, F.B.A., Litt.D., Victoria 
University of Manchester. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND 


By Prof. G. BALDWIN BROWN, Edinburgh University. 
Vol.V. The Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses ; The Gospels 
of Lindisfarne ; and other Christian Monuments of North- 
umbria. With Philological Chapters by Prof. A. Blyth 
Webster. Fully illustrated. 30s. net. Previously pub- 
lished, Vols. I-IV., 21s. net each. 


HUGH LANE’S LIFE AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 


With some account of the Dublin Galleries. By LADY 
GREGORY. The book tells in intimate fashion the story 
of the early struggles of the penniless young man who 
rapidly made a fortune in London by means of his extra- 

instinct for and knowledge of pictures. With 





Illustrations. 18s. net. 
Just Published A New Novel by 





GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of ‘‘ Rezanov,"’ ‘* Ancestors,” etc. 


SISTERS-IN-LAW 


The scene is laid in the surroundings of the country and 
society of California, which Mrs. Atherton has made her 
own in literature. Tar Morwine Post says :—‘* We own to a 
remarkably strengthened conviction of Mrs. Atherton’s 


powers by a reading of this novel.”’ 7s. 6d. net, 
By KATHARINE TYNAN 
THE SECOND WIFE 
together with a JULY ROSE. 
Trurs.—‘ Told with Miss Tynan’s @ charm of 
manner and sureness of characterisation."’ 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 1. 














HEINEMANN’S 


LIST OF SPRING BOOKS 
RIGHT ROYAL: A Poem. 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. “ The heart of England is in this 
fresh and manly poem.” —Daily Telegraph. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


CARTAGENA & The Banks of 
the SINU. 


By R. B, CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. Royal 8vo. 15s. net, 
“* No ordinary book of travel, but the work of a great master 
of English.”—Morning Post. 


THE VOICE OF JERUSALEM. 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. Demy 8vo. 159. net, 
“The work of a man of genius."’"—Scofsman. 


I MAGINATION, Labour, Civilisation. 


By EINAR SUNDT. Demy 8vo. 20s. net 
“ Full of suggestiveness both by insight and width of 
outlook.” —Birnungham Posi. 








HEINEMANN NOVELS. 


THE PORT ALLINGTON 
STORIES. sy 2. &. vernepe. on. 


A collection of short stories chosen by the author before 
he was killed in action. They give a very good idea of his 
versatility and humour. 


SNOW OVER ELDEN. 


By THOMAS MOULT. “ Nothing like it has ever appeared 
before.’’"—Evening Standard. 9s. 


IN CHANCERY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. ‘A matchless study of our 
time.’’"—Evening Standard. 9s 


BACK TO LIFE. 


By SIR PHILIP GIBBS. “ A wonderful story of the War. 
The kind of book I would make everybody read.'’—Tailer. 9s. 


THE HAPPY END. 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER. “ Seven wonderful stories.”’ 
—JamES Dovcras, in Sunday Express. 78. 6d, 


ORPHAN DINAH. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. “ The best of Mr. Phillpotts’ 
Dartmoor Stories.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 9s. 


THE WORKS of DOSTOEVSKY 
Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 12 volumes. 


Cr. 8vo. 78. 6d. net each. 
Just Published. Completing Series. 


THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 
Previously Published. 


The Brothers Karamazov| The House of the Dead 

Crime and Punishment! The Inasulted and in- 

see Idiot 
e 








A Raw Youth 
The Gambier 

Jured White Nights, etc. 
we Sen Husband,| An Honest Thief, ete. 


THE WORKS of TURGENEV. 


Library Edition. 15 volumes. Cr. 8vo. 
Five Guineas the Set. 





Rudin The Torrents of Spring,; Smoke 

A House of Gentiefoik ete. A Desperate Character, 
On the Eve A Lear of the Steppes,| etc. 

Fathers and Children ete. Virgin Soll (2 vols.) 





Dream Tales and Prose, The Diary of a Superfiu-| A Sportsman's Sketches 
8 ous Man a (2 vols.) 





THE LOEB CLASSICAL 
Each vol PF" 8vo. 
LIBRARY. Cloth, 9 sabe Lesthen’s w net, 
NEW VOLUMES NOW RE \DY. 
HERODOTUS (4 vols.) Voi. I. Translated by A. D. GODLEY. 
PLATO: Theatetus and Sophist. Translated by H. N. FOWLER. 


ty, dae (4 vols.), Vol. I. Translated by H. BE. BUTLER. 
ALLUST. Translated by J. C. ROLF. 
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of the report of the Senate’s Committee of Investigation. 
Mr. Carnegie himself was in Scotland at the time, and he 
tells us that the strikers—when it was too late—wired to 
him: ‘ Kind master, tell us what you wish us to do and 
we shall do it for you.” Yet in his dealings with labour 
and strikers we see sometimes, even in these pages, the 
iron hand of the kind master in the velvet glove—as he 
himself would almost certainly have called it. And it is 
the iron hand, not the velvet glove, which converts the 
bobbin boy into the millionaire steel manufacturer. 

Finally, there is the very curious characteristic in Mr. 
Carnegie that he regarded the whole of life from the point 
of view of large-scale industry. This is peculiarly clear 
in his methods of philanthropy. He applied exactly the 
same methods to the giving away as he had to the making 
of his wealth. One example will show what we mean. 
He instituted an “ organ department,” the object of which 
was to give organs to churches, and this department “ up 
to 1919 had given 7,689 organs to as many different churches 
at a cost of over six million dollars.” Here is his own 
comment: ‘ Believing from my own experience that it 
is salutary for the congregation to hear sacred music at 
intervals in the service and then slowly to disperse to the 
strains of the reverence-compelling organ after such sermons 
as often show us little of a Heavenly Father, I feel the 
money spent for organs is well spent. So we continue the 
organ department.” 


MOUNTAIN CRAFT 


Mountain Craft. Edited by G. W. Youne. 
25s, net. 

The preface to this book is dated June, 1914; but it is 
now dedicated to the memory of a long list of climbers who 
fell in the war. Mr. Geoffrey Winthrop Young, the editor, 
is well known as a leader among the younger generation of 
climbers and the most considerable poet of the sport of 
mountaineering, so that the note added to his preface in 
June, 1920, hinting at a loss which prevents much further 
putting of his precepts into practice, will have for climbers a 
peculiar pathos, 

The appearance of two books on mountaineering this 
winter gives fair hope for the increasing popularity of the 
sport, which is confirmed by the numbers of those found at 
the chief homeland climbing centres of Wales and the lakes 
at all the holiday seasons. A generation has passed since 
the well-known books in the Badminton and All England 
series were published. The only comprehensive book in 
the interval was Mr. G. D. Abraham’s Complete Mountaineer, 
to which the present work is in all respects, except that of 
illustrations, much superior. Mountain Craft is a substantial 
volume of over 600 pages. Seven chapters, from the 
editor’s hand, deal generally with the art of mountaineering 
on a similar scale to that of Mr. Harold Raeburn’s recent 
book. Mr. Young takes a novel line in treating of moun- 
taineering largely from the psychological point of view. 
What he has to say as to the functions of leadership, the 
ethics and politics, so to speak, of mountain expeditions, 
the technique of rock climbing is all excellently sane and 
useful, though not of a nature to permit summary here. He 
gives convincing reasons for the withdrawal of the ban passed 
on so-called guideless climbing last century. A really com- 
petent amateur of experience may rank as a guide, while no 
guides can guarantee the safety of tourists in a position 
which they ought never to have been in. 

As to details, there is plenty of room for variety of opinion. 
We find Mr. Young at one with Mr. Raeburn as to the 
superiority of narrow boots without the projecting welt 
which has become common. In reality the one kind seems 
desirable where rock work predominates, the other for snow 
and rough ground. Mr. Young suggests that suits should 
be treated with alum, to which Mr. Raeburn was opposed. 
The remainder of the book consists of articles by specialists 


Methuen. 





on various subjects. Much the most substantial is Mr. 
Arnold Lunn’s chapter on “‘ Mountaineering on Ski ’’—a 
mode of climbing which makes high ascents feasible in the 
winter and is quickly coming into vogue. The chapter on 
““ Equipment,” by Captain Farrar, is capital. The other 
subjects treated of are Mountain Photography, Mountain- 
eering in Tropical Countries, Mountaineering in the Arctic, 
the Caucasus, the Mountains of Corsica, the Himalaya, the 
Mountains of Norway, the Southern Alps of New Zealand, 
the Pyrenees and the Rocky Mountains. Some of these 
studies are so short as to be of little value or interest. Dr. 
Longstaff is restricted to fourteen pages on the Himalaya. 
Mr. Raeburn on the Caucasus is scrappy—an effect enhanced 
by his fondness for new paragraphs ; the article would have 
gained by more general discussion of the scenery and com- 
parison with the Alps. In these respects Mr. Elliott's 
chapter on the Pyrenees is much better. It is judicious and 
eminently practical, and we should like to hear more from 
him on the same subject. Sir Martin Conway gives advice, 
based on personal experience, for an expedition to Spitz- 
bergen. No climbers seemed to have been there since his 
expedition in 1897, but there is some reason to think British 
climbing may add to its laurels in that direction before 
long. 

Some attention has been paid in most of these chapters 
to the expenses of travel to, and climbing in, the differen 
parts of the world. The estimates given, being pre-war, are 
unfortunately out of date; but it may be stated that 
experience this summer in the Alps proves prices not to have 
risen there so much as might be feared. The return ticket 
costs some £10, and en pension terms vary from 8 to 18 
francs per diem. Guides’ tariffs are increased by 80 per 
cent. to 50 per cent. 

Mountain Craft is a book that all mountaineers who can 
afford it must buy; and a mountaineer in Mr. Young's 
words is “ anyone who likes to walk, read or think about 
mountains.”’ Such a one will enjoy it alone by his fire- 
side, while Mr. Young’s obiter dicta will provide matter for 
discussion wherever the climbing fraternity foregather. 


MR. McCABE’S ARK 


A Biographical Dictionary of Modern Rationalists. By 
J. McCanr. Watts. 45s, net. 

This tome may be good propaganda, but it is poor 
lexicography and indifferent biography. ‘ Rationalist” 
is a word susceptible of a good many definitions. Mr. 
McCabe tells us that the one link between his very varied 
specimens “is that they uphold the right of reason against 
the authority of Church or tradition; they discard the 
idea of revelation as a source of truth, and they deny the 
authority of a Church or a creed or tradition to confine the 
individual judgment.” That is a pretty loose definition ; 
but even it, we feel, is stretched unduly when we are asked 
to include Blake, Burns, Browning, Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Andrew Lang, Walter Pater and Tolstoy as “ rationalists.” 
Sometimes Mr. McCabe feels it is necessary to defend his 
selection, and his reasons are so amusing that we are glad 
hehas thrown so ample a net. He does not give any precise 
reason for counting Casanova as a rationalist; but in his 
life of Burns, who, like the great Jacques, certainly was not 
a pillar of Church authority, he quotes the lines: “‘ O Thou 
Great Being! what thou art surpasses me to know,” as 
showing that Burns “remained more or less agnostic.’ 
The lines could be paralleled out of Cowper, Newman or 
Wesley, all of whom Mr. McCabe omits ; though he includes 
two living authors, Mr. Hueffer and Mr. Huneker, who used, 
we do not know on what authority, to describe themselves 
as Roman Catholics. Mr. McCabe’s practical test varies 8 
little with the centuries (he begins with Bruno) ;_ he includes 
Theists, Deists, Pantheists and Mystics; he admits Bergson 
and James—strange companions for Mr. Hugh Elliot 
and Sir Ray Lankester ; he does not despise Moliammedans 
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KING’S LATEST LIST 
ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS 


4th Edition. Revised, past pie and comritarall extended. 

phe pp ay KR Rf, BOWLEY, Se.D.. Js fessor of 
tatistics in the Univ ty of phe ne This book is ty issued in Two 

ae which can be pupchoned separately. Part I., 252 pp. price 16s. 
Part II., 220 pp., price 12s. 6d. 

Economic JOURNAL To wee As dae to Professor Bowle 
oy the beet book ot felt want. It ma plainly stated that this boo 
ae ne k oe the Elements of Statlotios Vweltten in English, French, 

man, or 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURER 


His Social @s and Economic conditions from 1894 
to the Present Ti 

By F. E. GREEN, Member of the late Royal Cemmission on Agriculture. 
Price 168. Postage 9d 





MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: —_ An admirable writer, well able to put facts 
and statistics into an attractive form, and all those who have made any study 
of the agricultu pel pectin know that he speaks on the conditions of village 
fife with an authority that nobody can question. The tiod covered in this 
volume has not been treated in detail by previous writers.” 


RECONSTRUCTING INDIA 


By Sir M. VISVESVARAYA, K.C.1E.,. M.Inst.C.E., lately Dewan 
of Mysore; formerly Superintending Engineer and Sanitary Engineer 
to Government, Bombay; sometime +. Consulting Engineer, 
Hyderabad State. Price 7s. 6d. net. By Post, 8s. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN :—" This able, candid and s ive book may be 
studied with equal profit by the English inquirer and the Indian politician.” 


THE NATION’S FINANCIAL 
OUTLOOK 


Our —--y tae and National im. By A. B. THORNTON, 
F.S.I, Price 2s. 6d. By Post, 2s. 9d 

Our National Wealth—Our Taxing System—The Taxing Capacity of 
the Nation—The Special Problems of Ireland—The Capital Levy—The 
Tax on Turnover—The Outlook Abroad—Our Overseas Trade—Con- 
clusions—Scale of Suggested New Legacy Duty. 





P. S, KING & SON, LTD., 


ORCHARD HOUSE, 2-4 GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 1. 











WILLIAMS AND NORGATE’S NEW BOOKS. 


Ready. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The Teaching of the 
New Testament on Divorce 


By the Venerable R. H. CHARLES, 
M.A., D.Litt., D.D., F.B.A., Archdeacon of Westminster. 


Contains ample evidence for the new interpretations put 
forward, a critical examination of the Gospel sections on this 
subject and of the Pauline Teaching, and a philoogical study, 
now made for the first time, of some of the technical Greek 
words in the New Testament sources, ignorance of which has 
been fatal to most expositions of this subject in the past. 


* * * * * * 





Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 


The New Society. 
By WALTER RATHENAU. 


“Must rank with the sociological works of H. G. Wells.”’ 
—Birmingham Gazette. 
“Has an application, not merely to Germany, but to all 
combatant countries.’"—Birmingham Post. 


* * * * » ” 


THE GIFFORD LECTURES, 1915-1916. 


2 Volumes. Large 8vo. Cloth. 30s. net. 


The 
System of Animate Nature. 


By Professor J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Natural History in the Univ ersity of Aberdeen. 
‘ “We do not think there is a chapter which will not yield a 
_ a of things so well said that their reading is in itself a 
een pleasure.""— Manchester Guardian. 











14 HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 











A_BRILLIANT NEW LOCKE NOVEL. 


THE MOUNTEBANK 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


“In ‘ The Mountebank,’ Mr. W. i Locke captures once 
again the old charm that made ‘ The Beloved Vagabond ’ 
a ennial favourite... . It is a story in Mr. Locke's best 
vein, and one to read and be thankful for.”.—Dai/y a 
7s. 6d. net 












TOPEE AND TURBAN 


OR HERE AND THERE IN INDIA 

By Lr.-Cor. H. A. NEWELL, LA. 
With numerous illustrations. 21/- net. 
‘ Excellent . . . Colonel Newell has a quick eye for things 
seen, and a happy interest in history .. . fully illustrated 


with photographs of great interest and variety. 
—Daily News. 


THE FIFTH ARMY IN 
MARCH, 1918 


By W. SHAW SPARROW. 21/- net. 
With an Introduction by GENERAL SiR Husert Goveu, 
and 21 Maps by the Author. (2nd Edition in preparation.) 


LITTLE PIERRE 


By ANATOLE FRANCE. 
Translated by J. Lewis May. 7/6 net. 


“ Anatole France in his gentlest and most lovable mood. 
. Its tenderness and beauty make it a ‘ possession for 
ever.’ "’—Morning Post. 




















LATEST FICTION SUCCESSES. 


THE MYSTERIOUS AFFAIR 
AT STYLES 


By AGATHA CHRISTIE. 7/6 net, 
“A wonderful triumph.’’—Evening News 


THE GUARDED ROOM 
By G. I. WHITHAM, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Manley,’ etc, 8/6 net 
“A gem.”—Evening News. 


THE IMPOSSIBLE APOLLO 


By THOMAS COBB. 8/6 net. 


“Mr. Cobb has conceived a capital situation, and works 
it out in his usual finished style, with much subtle humour.” 
—Truth. 
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such as Lady Hester Stanhope, or Jews such as Mr. Joseph 
Fels and Mr. Israel Zangwill, or even unorthodox Christians 
like Jowett, Stevenson, Stopford Brooke and John Ruskin. 
Still, a Christian only gets in if he is fairly well known, and 
Mr. McCabe is careful to notice that Ruskin’s “ mind lost 
its vigour.” The gems of the collection are perhaps the 
notes on Richard Strauss and Dr. Garnett. Mr. McCabe 
may have evidence about Strauss’ intellectual position ; 
all he says is: “ As the titles and spirit of his great works 
plainly suggest, Strauss is a thorough Rationalist.” We 
daresay, if the truth were known, Salome herself, if not 
Herodias, subscribed to the R.P.A., and Der Rosenkavalier 
sounds very like a Masonic title, and all Masons are pre- 
sumably rationalists. The note on Dr. Garnett must be 
quoted in full: 

He read Greek, German and Italian at the age of thirteen, and 
refusing to go to Oxford or Cambridge, he entered the service of 
the British Museum. In 1875 he became Assistant-Keeper of 
printed books and Superintendent of the Reading-Room, and in 
1890 Keeper. He was President of the Bibliographical Society, 
1895-97, and he retired from the Museum in 1899. His Twilight 
of the Gods (1903) and Life of W. J. Fox (1910) show that he “‘ cher- 
ished a genuine and somewhat mystical sense of religion, which 
combined hostility to priestcraft and dogma with a modified belief 
in astrology.” 

As a definition of rationalism we prefer this to Mr. McCabe's. 
It is a pity that this task should have been entrusted to 
one so totally unfitted for it. Many great and good men 
have been agnostic or atheist, and there is no reason why 
those who share that philosophy should not be proud of 
them and do them honour.: A book such as this which 
attempts to decorate the bleak and dignified faith of negation 
with the ornaments of totally different philosophies will only 
bring modern rationalism into ridicule and disrepute. It 
resembles the methods, which Mr. McCabe so condemns, of 
the Romanists who claim for their religion persons received 
at the point of death. 


DELIGHTFUL LETTERS 


Letters from the Cape by Lady Duff Gordon. Edited by 
Joun Purves. Humphrey Milford. 3s. 6d. net. 


These letters are reprinted separately for the first time. 
Lady Duff Gordon is the best of travelling companions 
because she enjoys everything that is new and strange, 
including diabolical black children, with red wool for hair, 
and her own miseries : 

I feel (she says) the old sort of enchanted wonder with which I 
used to read Cook’s Voyages and the like, as a child. It is very 
coarse and unintellectual of me; but I would rather see this now 
at my age, than Italy ; the fresh, new, beautiful nature is a second 
youth—or childhood—si vous voulez.” 

Any traveller might dilate on the loveliness of opal 
mountains, but the characteristic of her letters is that intense 
appreciation of diverse types of human beauty, which 
made her better known Egyptian letters so delightful : 

Yesterday, I should have bought a black woman for her beauty, 
had it been still possible. She was carrying an immense weight on 
her head, and was far gone with child, but such stupendous physical 
perfection I never even imagined. Her jet black face was like the 
Sphynx, with the same mysterious smile ; her shape and walk were 
goddess-like, and the lustre of her skin, teeth and eyes, showed the 
fulness of health ; Caffer, of course. 

But she did better than admire and wonder ; her friendly 
sympathy attracted men of all races, even the so-called last 
real Hottentot, a tiny old man of 107, dragged before her 
for exhibition as a museum piece : 

It was a relief to feel that he was pleased, for I should have felt 
like a murderer if my curiosity had added a moment's pain to so 
tragic a fate. 

She did not set up her principles as a barrier, and was 
rewarded by the confidences of a former slave-owner, 
perturbed by the “ ingratitude ” of the emancipated mother 
of two of his children who constantly kissed him by force 
in the street, exclaiming: “Aha! when I young and 


pretty slave-girl, you make kiss me then; now I ugly 
drunk, dirty old devil and free woman, I kiss you!” 





NOTICES 


Allen and Unwin, 


SHORTER 


The New Japanese Peril. By Sinney Osnorne. 
10s. 6d. net. 


If Mr. Osborne is to be believed the next world-war will be pre- 
cipitated by Japan, whose Imperialistic ambitions, in his judgment, 
present a menace to European civilisation which only the powerful 
combination of Great Britain, the United States, Russia and Germany 
can render nugatory. To many people any combination which in- 
cluded Germany and Russia is, at the moment, unthinkable. But 
statesmen and diplomatists cannot afford to live in the past, nor can 
the West afford to despise the statesmanship of the East. That Japan 
may see in Russia’s present condition a chance to establish a hold 
over Siberia and the Maritime Province is not an unreasonable sup- 
position. And it is against that “ peril * that Mr. Osborne wishes to 
warn us. He writes very readably. 

A Spring Walk in Provence. By ArcurpaLD Marsnaty. W. Collins 
Sons and Co., Ltd. 15s. net. 


Mr. Archibald Marshall needs no introduction to readers of modern 
fiction. Of this book it is enough to say that Mr. Marshall explored 
Provence as a country should be explored—alone and on foot—and 
that his description of it displays just those qualities of acute obser- 
vation and judgment in the presentation of facts which are apparent 
in his novels. It is good, but a little tantalising, to read of “A Spring 
Walk in Provence.’ It would be so much better to take one. 


By Iba Ler. 


Captain Bligh’s Second Voyage to the South Seas. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 10s. 6d. net. 


Captain Bligh explored uncharted seas in a sailing vessel of no more 
than 420 tons. The records of his first voyage are tolerably well 
known, but the history of his second trip to the South Sea “ has, so 
far as I know, never been published,” writes the author of this volume. 
He left England on August 3, 1791, and did not return until September 
1793. His business was to collect breadfruit plants and take them 
to the West Indies; also to bring home certain rare tropical plants 
for the King’s Garden at Kew. But he also spent some time exploring 
the Fiji Islands and making a chart (which is reproduced in the book) 
of those seas. ‘‘ His log at this point,” says the author, “ becomes 
more than a carefully compiled record of his observations. It enables 
us at a late date to award the honour of first discovery where it is due, 
.for hitherto Wilson and Dumond D’Urville have both been credited 
with having been the first navigators to visit islands where Bligh, in 
fact, had preceded them.”’ The book is illustrated with sketches 
by Lieutenant Tobin, who sailed with Bligh, and is well indexed. 


Readings in English Social History from Contemporary Literature. 
Vols. 1 and 2. Edited by R. B. Morcan. Cambridge University 
Press. 4s. net each volume. 


The aim of the editor is to select from contemporary writers pen- 
pictures of England, its customs and inhabitants throughout the ages. 
His little books are also admirably illustrated. Volume I. begins with 
an extract from Strabo describing England in pre-Roman days. At 
the end of Volume II. we have reached the Wars of the Roses, the 
passing of Feudalism. The extracts do not attempt to convey 4 
history of the course of events, but they bring before the reader, much 
as a contemporary picture might do, details which will enable him 
to imagine vividly what the events which historians pick out as 
important meant to those who lived through them. The splendour 
and ostentation of kings, the power and riches of nobles, the occupations 
of the middle sort and the habits of the poor, the kind of civilisation, 
in short, which existed at different dates, are illustrated by a kind of 
peep-show method. It is stimulating to the imagination. Our 
complaint is that the extracts are often too short and our eye allowed 
often too brief a glimpse. Some of the extracts would be more useful 
if accompanied by an editorial comment, especially those which deal 
with money. The reader when he hears, say, that a sailor’s wage was 
31d. a day in 1450, wants to know its contemporary value as a wage. 


International Law and the World War. By James Witrorp GARNER. 
Longmans, Two Volumes. £3 12s. net. 

These two volumes provide one of the most complete reviews of the 
conduct of the belligerents and its relation to international law that 
has yet appeared. It ranges over the whole field of belligerency from 
“the treatment of enemy diplomatic and consular representatives 
after the outbreak of war” to the terribly complicated questions of 
contraband, right of search, and continuous voyage. Professor Garnet 
aims at stating from the evidence available the actual practice of the 
several belligerents during the war and at pronouncing judgment, 
wherever possible, upon “the truth or falsity of the charges and 
counter-charges in respect to infractions.” One may perhaps doubt 
whether any national of a belligerent nation can at the present moment 
perform the latter part of this task with impartiality, but at any rate 
the 1,000 pages in Mr. Garner’s two volumes will give the historian 
and international lawyer of the future a good deal of material to 
work on. 
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“These are not my children any 
more than they are yours.” 


In these words Herbert Hoover 
appealed to the American people to 
save the starving children of Europe. 


This is a question which concerns 
the people of Europe no less than 
the people of America, and the 
future of the world depends upon 
the answer we give. 


In all parts of Central Europe 
people are dying by thousands for 
want of food, clothing, and medical 
attention. In some parts of Germany 
50 per cent. of the children are 
reckoned to be tuberculous ; in other 
places the percentage is even higher. 
In Austria as many as 87 per cent. 
of the children are under-nourished 
to the point of semi-starvation. In 
Poland tuberculosis and typhus are 
increasing at an alarming rate, while 
in Russia the shortage of the barest 
necessities of life is reflected in the 
ever-increasing rate of mortality. 


In all these countries we have 
workers who are administering relief 
in all forms—food, clothing, medical 
supplies, seeds, &c., but the need is 
enormous and we must have further 
and immediate support. 


The opportunity to remedy these 


Ours! 


Please send your 
Gift to-day to:— 


The FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY 
and WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTEE 


(A. RUTH FRY, Hon. Sec.), 27 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

Gifts of clothing (new or partly worn) 
will be welcomed at the Warehouse, 5 New 
Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 

Kindly mention the New Statesman when 
replying to this Appeal. 
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THE “MANSE” BOOKCASE 


HE “MANSE” BOOKCASE is manufactured by William 
Baker and Co., Ltd., at their Oxford Factory, and is 
recommended with the greatest confidence. It is thoroughly 
practical, and sound construction, neatness of design and 
extremely moderate price combine to make it attractive to 
a degree. It is made throughout of well-seasoned wood, 
and is guaranteed to be of that reliable character associated 
for more than one hundred years with the name of William 
Baker. 

This effort to supply the wants of those who require a really well- 
made, inexpensive bookcase of refined appearance has met with the 
most gratifying success ; furthermore, it has enabled those who must 
of necessity house their books on strictly economical lines to avoid 
the ugly and the expensive. 

The ‘“‘ Manse’ Bookcase is 4 ft. 4}in. high, 2 ft. 8in. wide, and 
o}in. front to back, the upper two shelves accommodating books 
9 in. high, and the lower shelves books 11 in. high. 


It may be had with casement doors (as illustrated) or with lift-up 
doors that slide back; in both styles the doors are beautifully fitted 
in a manner ensuring preservation of the books from dust. 


PRICES, with cither Casement or Lift-up Doors : 


Oak £8:15:0 Mahogany £9:15:0 
If with leaded glass, 48s. extra. 


Conditions and Terms. 
Goods are carefully packed by experienced packers, and Messrs. 
Baker accept responsibility for safe delivery by rail. 
No charge is made for packing: packing materials are loaned free, 
but must be paid for if not returned within ten days 
Prices are net cash; carriage is paid to any Railway Station in 
England for 7s. extra. 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., 
Library Specialists, OXFORD. 


Established over 100 years. 
Telegrams : Telephone : 
** Bookcase, Oxford.” Eight Six Nine. 
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Le Droit International Public Positif. By J. pe Lourer. Two vols. 
Carnegie Endowment. Milford. 22s. net. 

The author of this work is a Professor of International Law at the 
University of Utrecht. His book was first published at the Hague in 
1910, and this new edition in French has been prepared for the Carnegie 
Institute. As the author says, it deals with the system of international 
law which existed in 1914. Professor de Louter is himself keenly 
conscious of the effect which intervening events have had upon the 
subject of his treatise, but it is a fallacy to believe that the war des- 
troyed international law and that clear and honest thought, such as 
appears in these pages and is applied to the pre-war system, has lost 
all its relevancy to-day. Professor de Louter takes a very concrete 
view of his subject, for he believes international law to be a branch of 
**des sciences juridiques ” and not of philosophy or ethics, and he rejects 
the idea that law is possible independent of the “ will of the State.” 


THE CITY 


HILE, perhaps, there is on the whole a better feeling, 
it has not yet made itself very perceptible in 
quotations. Iron and steel shares are noticeably 

weak, especially Vickers, the one pound ordinary shares of 
which are now as low as 12s. Last year they were as high 
as 87s. 9d. This company was registered in 1867, and from 
1876 onwards paid dividends varying between 8} per cent. 
for some years up to 1886, and 40 per cent. in 1898. In the 
following years the dividends were never below 10 per cent., 
and sometimes as high as 20 per cent. There have been two 
capital bonuses in its history, in 1887 holders of each £100 
of ordinary stock receiving £100 of 5 per cent. preference 
stock and ten £10 ordinary shares, which were subsequently 
= into ten shares of £1 each. In 1901 one bonus share was 
distributed for every two ordinary shares held. Vickers’ 
activities are no longer confined to armaments, but in many 
quarters it is doubted whether the present management is 
competent to cope successfully with all the ramifications of 
the business. Both oil and rubber shares show signs of 
recovery, the successful financing of the Dunlop Rubber and 
the Goodyear Tyre and Rubber companies being a good 
point for the rubber market, whilst in the oil section it is 
felt that at present prices the leading shares are worth 
buying for the sake of dividends, quite apart from future 
speculative chances. 
co a 1 

Lord Inchcape hada good many interesting things to say 
at the general meeting of the National Provincial and Union 
Bank of England the other day, and spoke very plainly as to 
the bursting of the bubble of fictitious prosperity and of the 
dangers of production which menace us under the heading of 
measures in connection with “ key” industries, dumping, 
and the like. Some of his strong remarks on this point are 
worth reproducing, as, for example : 

In other directions where the Government might be equally 
helpful the bent of Ministerial policy seems to be to me reactionary 
and obstructive. Just at the very moment when freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse is not only our greatest interest but is essential 
to the world’s recovery, the Protectionists are trying to enclose 
these islands in a ring fence. Their pleas and their disguises are 
many and subtle. They talk of “key” industries and “ basic ” 
industries and “ essential” industries and “ pivotal” industries, 
and the necessity of safeguarding British manufactures against 
“dumping” and the lowness of the Continental exchanges. But 
all these pseudonyms mean really just one thing—Protec tion. 
They mean the introduction into our fiscal system of a policy and 
a principle which are incompatible with our position and our needs 
as an island kingdom carrying on a world-wide commerce. 


* a * 


Another of Lord Inchcape’s remarks is interesting, viz. : 


The great British banks have come through their ordea! of the 
last six years with their position unimpaired and their record un- 
tarnished, probably to a great extent because they succeeded in 
——s the withering and paralysing thraldom of Government 
control. 


One wonders whether the allusion to sia instead of seven 
years was accidental, because, it will be noticed, it excludes 
the year 1914, when, if it had not been for the very active 
measures taken by the Government, all our Banks would 
have failed ; but all Government action which may interfere 
with the making of profits is denounced by big business men 
as “ withering and paralysing,” and in the opinion of most 
of these gentlemen, Governments should only interfere with 
business to the extent of guaranteeing it against loss, by 


giving it subsidies out of public funds, and bolstering it up 
in a time of panic. 
sa aK 

The absorption by Lloyds Bank of the banking business of 
Messrs. Fox, Fowler and Co. is of historical interest, in that it 
means the disappearance of the last bank in England and 
Wales having the right to issue notes. The Bank of England, 
therefore, at last becomes the only institution in England 
and Wales empowered to issue bank-notes. Messrs. Fox, 
Fowler and Co. established their business in 1787, and 
»ossess fifty-five branches and agencies in the West of England. 

hile on the subject of bank-notes, it may be mentioned 
that from France comes the news of the introduction of a 
Bill authorising the Bank of France to print and issue a 
further quantity of bank-notes amounting to 150 milliards 
of franes, on the security of the reparation to be obtained 
from Germany, and yet there are people in this country who 
are buying francs as a speculation! Both readers who are 
in favour of, and those opposed to, Government trading 
will be interested to learn that the Westminster City Couneil 
has accepted a tender, the lowest received, of the War 
Office (Factories Department) of £5 1s. 6d. each for twelve 
wheels (3 ft. 8 in.) for trailers. The tender is subject to the 
Council not having any claim for damages or the right to 
cancel the order should there be delay in completing the 
work, and deliveries after four weeks are subject to increase 
in price should any increased cost in the execution of the 
contract have been incurred by reason of rises in rate of 
wages, price of material, or transit charges. 

* 


The Dunlop Rubber Company meeting held on Friday of 
last week appears to have been a triumph for Mr. F. A. 
Szarvasy, the new director who has been called in to rescue 
that great manufacturing concern, and hundreds of share- 
holders who came to curse remained to bless. This was 
due to the long, lucid and frank statement which the gentle- 
man named delivered from the chair. A statement which 
met with the cordial approval of the meeting was that the 
board was too large and that most of the directors had 
tendered their resignations. As a matter of fact, the mem- 
bers of the Du Cros family remain on the board—two of them, 
I think, hold their appointments for life—but the new and 
reduced board includes some strong and competent men in 
whom the shareholders may have confidence. There has 
been connected with the Dunlop er gid of recent years a 
group of “ plungers”’ whose methods have done it harm, 
and it is good that they should have been displaced, but it 
is only fair to add that thousands of other concerns have 
suffered from much the same misfortunes as the Dunlop 
Company, only the effects have not been so prominently 
before the public. A big manufacturing undertaking must 
buy its raw materials ahead of requirements, and when a 
sudden slump in values occurs, it is necessarily hard hit for 
the time being. This has happened particularly in the 
ease of rubber and cotton, and the great American tyre 
company, the Goodyear concern, is paying its trade creditors 
in preference stock in lieu of cash, and is raising something 
like fifteen million pounds ($75,000,000) in 8 per cent. 
bonds and preference shares. In view of the chairman's 
statement at the Dunlop meeting that the net surplus of 
assets over liabilities, after allowing for stock, etc., taken at 
present market price, was equal to 20 shillings per preference 
and per ordinary share, the present low price of the latter, 
which is in the neighbourhood of eleven shillings, seems to 
be much below its value, and after the end of this month, 
when the final call on the new shares becomes due, I should 
not be surprised if there were a sharp recovery in the quota- 
tion. True, the company will have to take up large 
quantities of rubber and cotton during the year, bought at 
much higher prices than the ruling quotation, but the 
financing of these purchases has been arranged, and if cotton 
and rubber rise in price during the year (which appears 
almost certain, for commodities cannot long remain pul- 
chasable below the cost of production) the Dunlop Company 
will benefit accordingly. Fortunately, little of last years 
record profit of £2,163,000 has been distributed, so that, 
taking everything into account, this great manufacturing 
concern, whose name is ere a as well known throughout 
the world as that of any British undertaking, should resume 


its aforetime prosperity in the near future. 
A. Emit Davies. 
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BOOKS 
AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


The Books included in this catalogue are new as published, 
but are now offered at Great Reduction. off the Original Price. 


Wm. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 











OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, and VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819, 


OOKS.—Dictionary National Biography, with Supplements, in 
weet edition, 23 vols., £18 6s.; Westropp’s Irish Glass, 63s. ; i, ae Complete 
I Hustrated, 10 vols., half morocco, £7 10s. Os. ; pa Complete Works, 18 
yols., £9 9s. ; Children’s Encyclo a, 8 vols., £6 ; Cyclo; rT wy he £6; 
sroti's Novels, 25 vol. 26 ©: Se rdsley's Early Later hy Brangwyn's 
Caldecott’s Pi 6, Complete Se Britton’s Old Clocks, 
i Staart ot thason'’ 8 — aphy of Wilde 12s. 6d. ; Whestley's Pepy's Diary, 10 vols., 
q nt aly + Piease State Wants. Catalogues Free. 
HOLLAND Bros., 21 johs Bright Street, Birmingham. 3, Books wanted. List free. 
Wanted :—Conrad’s Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; Lord Jim, 1900, First ed.; Youth, 1902, 
First ed. 
OOKS.—Building of Britain and the Empire (Traill’s Social 
England), 6 vols., profusely illus., fine copy, half morocco, £6 6s.; Ruskin’s 
Works, best edit., 39 vols., £25 ; De ey pe Works in English, 17 vols., 


fine set, £4 10s. ; Besant’ ~ London, complete set 0 handsome vols., £12 12s.; Smollett’ 3 
Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s. ; Patrick  Masonir' 's Soldiers’ Songs, ‘limited and 








signed copies, 11s.; Ingpen's Shelley in England, 88. 6d. ; Retrospective Review, 16 vols., 
£3 10s., 1820-28; Barrie’s Quality Street, edit. de luxe, illus. by Hugh T Thomson, 802. ; 
Garmen, illus. by René Ball, edit. de luxe, 30s. ; Rupert Brooke’s John Webster and the 
Biizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d.; Du Maurter's Trilby, 1896, The Martians, 1898, 108. 6d. each ; 
Du Maurier Socie ty Pictures, 1 1891, 2 vols., ; Randolph Caldecott’s Gra; Pictures, 
ty 25s.; Old Christmas, illus. by Cald Caldecott, "large paper, 1892, 30s. ; ‘s Novels 
25 vols., in’ » £6 6s. ; G folio, ; Scott’s Novels, 
4 vols., cloth, edit., Cadell, 1829, ee 6s.; Siegfried and Twiligh the Gods, 
A Midsummer Night's , lst by Rackham, £2 2s. each; a "s Studies 


ls 

from the Russian Ballet, 6s., "published 218. Omar Khayyam, illus. by D 

b ton Pub. Co., £4 4s.; George Eliot’s Novels, 21 ran: 
If you want @ book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere try me. am the most epee bookéinder extant. Libraries LN 
BAKER'S GREAT "BOOKSHOP, J Bright Street, . WANTED.— 
Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols., Villon’s Poems, and any others in this edition ; 
Moore’s first editions, any ; Boswell’s Johnson, 2 vols., 1791 ; Life of a Sportaman, 18 
Burton’s Pentamerone, 2 vols.; Chapman's Wild Spain ; , 3 vols., 
1871; Dodsley’s Old Plays, 16 vols., 1875; any first Conrad, Henry James ; 
sets of well-known authors. Good prices paid. 


PINE BOOKS OFFERED.—Baring-Gould’s Lives of the Saints, 
16 vols., pub. 7 guineas, for 4 ; Kirkman’s British Bird Book, 4 vols., 
200 coloured 8 Thousand 





and others, 4to, pub. 7 gs, 1911, for £5 10s.; Payne's 
‘a 
10 vols., £7 10s. ; 


plates 
and One Nights, 9 vols. ary Pepys’ Diary, 8 edition, 
Hargrave’s State Trials’, vols , folio, 252 trials, 1776, £4; Ruskin’s Works, "39 vols. 
complete, bf. mor., 285 1903-12, for £35 ; Burgess’s ique Furniture, 126 illus., 
10s. 6d.; Pixley’s History , 48.; re Dee. of Selaiess eae 
Engravers, 5 . 4to, last ed., £7 108.; Etched Work 


oy NY meg ee Frazer's Golden Bough, 12 vols., £8 2s. 6d.— F EA LATHERSTONE, 
Hill Street, Birmingham. 








TRUTH ABOUT 
VENEREAL DISEASE. 


By 
MARIE STOPES, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
A Practical Handbook on a Subject 
of most urgent National Importance. 


Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Paper, Is. 6d. net. 


“We believe the view to be sound.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


At all Booksellers. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, Lonpon, W.C. 2, 


RANCIS EDWARDS, Booksetter, 


83a HicH St., MaryLesone, Lonpon, W. 1. 
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Now Ready. Fully Illustrated. 15s. net, postage 9d. 
New (2nd) Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 


POVERTY AND ITS VICIOUS CIRCLES. 
By JAMIESON B. HURRY, M.A., M.D. 


London: J. & A. Churchill, 7 Great Marlborough St., W. 1. 











EVvERY MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). 
Nightly at 8.15. Mat. Sat. at 2.30. YOU NEVER CAN TELL, 
Feb. 21 to Mar. 5, THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA. 
All Seats Bookable in Advance, 7/6, 5/- and 2/6, plus tax. Hampstead 7224. 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £15,000 ,000 
INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8 ,000 ,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3,000 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Sepete throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 
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‘ THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” 

“Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c. 


\\ “ Everybody should read this book.""—Scotsman. 

{ “ The new facts gene by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion."'—The Guardian 

\\ “The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
\ hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''—Medscal Record. 
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Price 7d. pest free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
_aev St. George's Road, Belgravia, Landen, s.W.1. 
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APPOINTMENT VACANT. 





SCHOOLS. 
ADMINTON HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Me my -on-Trym, Bristol. 
A co-educational school for up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
schert bp te dovelen He Seiees, 20 Gat Oey may sere Gots BEE io Se 


full, while at the same time a ee ee The ed 
tional outlook is broad and serious and the ehildrea have the advantage of being taught 


by specialists from the senior 
In e of the school : 
Bearrice M. Baxer, B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
n charge of the boarding 


se: Mr. Mrs. Lyn Harris, 
For further apply to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 
T= GARDEN SCHOOL, _ Ballinger Grange, Perenen Missenden, 
Bucks. (removed from 15 & 17 Finchley Road, London). experimental! school 
offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 
classes, Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting. Singing. 
Drawing, Painting, oceans. History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Montessori Depart- 
ment, Crafts. Boarding oe. 150 guineas the year; only extras individual music and 
singing lessons. riding and personal expenses. Co-education until 13, girls remain until 
19. Pupils will be prepared for matriculation if aptitude for such work is shown. 

Vacancies for boys 9 to 13. 
Principals: The Misses Manviice and Mrs. C. H. NicHoxts. 


HE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY oan 








ir g Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopoxinson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr Trotter's +a method), EURHYTHMICS and MARGARET 
MORRIS DANCING taught. ities for artistic development. A French 


lady is in residence at the Prinsipal’e | beans. where a few boarders are taken. 
 seeCs HOUSE. BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 


Principal: Miss RicnHarpson, B. 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to Avealth and character. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

DDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 

MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED, DaLcroze EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PrincipaL, Miss MitprED STEELE. 

ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
T. GEORGE'S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Kerri 


years. 
educational ideals 5 ursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. rrard's Cross is 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars 


apply to the Principat. 
MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Miss CHAMBERS, Gites College, Cambridge, late Head 














Head Mistress: 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High ool. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting. Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
repared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in 
usic or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmi i Cookery and all 
such subjects as should be part of every girl's oN em Ste guineas a year, Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
=~ Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends. over 3 years, includes oe ag Te Medical Gymnastics on the 
—_ J. FF, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c 


Massage, Dancing. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus —- SecrETary.- 
S?: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 

A Day School. Girls 8 to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Avice J. Rosinson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For nw XK anD WomEN STUDENTS 


the Board of Education). 
PREPARATION, THEO: A 

















ETICAL ND PRACTICAL, for 


Educational Social Work, and for Teaching, particularly in the new Day 

Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 
students, according to previous education and experience 

Apply for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 


Wed.. Feb. 23rd, 5.30 p.m.. Public Free Lecture, “ MontEssori'’s PLACE IN THE 
History oF Epvucation,” by Mr. D. R. McConnel, M.A., Chairman of Montessori 
y- 
OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 





HE COUNCIL OF BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
my. applications for the post of resident Assistant Bursar, to start work 

m March. Latest date for receiving applications February 2ist.—For further 

teSecmation apply to the Secretary, Bedford College, Regent's Park. .N.W.1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND + 

April6. HOLIDAY TOURINITALY. 2 days 

April 26. = ~-! a SEVILLE. "GRANADA. MADRID, CORDOVa, 
,etc. S weeks. 125 gns. 

June 2. ITALIAN TAKES. 21 days. 49 gns. 

Programmes from Miss Bisxop, me a Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 

London. . 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc,, with photographs, 
on application.— Mrs. RoGers (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst  Boarding-Honse, 
Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Apply 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary, 




















TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
W.C.2. Tel: 





hand Typists provided. Meetings, 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, 
Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 





carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.anz, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 
XPERT TYPEWRITING.—MSS. promptly and _ accurately 


copied. Moderate terms. Nine years’ literary typing experience.—Miss 
Hivpircx, 11 Osborne Road, Pelmer's Green, N. 


LITERARY AGENCIES. 








“T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 


money by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this, send stamp for 
booklet to the Principat Ex_pon Literary Service, Cowro.p, Sussex, 





UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Essays, 
Music and Songs to Mr, Artuur Stockwe tt, Publisher, 29 Lodgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees, Typing unessential. New authcrs wanted. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








REFORMED INNS. 
A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Asscciation Ltd. Take £1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


es LADY requires Secretarial Work. Experienced. 
po typing, & fluent _ German. Part time preferred.—Mortimer, 


Parl N.W. 5. 











A SHOP, or ROOMS above a shop, wanted by a NEw STATESMAN 
reader who is an ophthalmic optician, fully qualified by recent examinations. 
London or Suburbs or og ray —Box 638, New Statesman Office, 10 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


O LET off Baker Street, W.1. Sitting Room and Bedroom 
adjoining. Mayfair Ex. Own bath, geyser. gas. electric, in select house. Suit 
Literary or Professional man.—Box 639, New STaTEsMAN Office, 10 Great 

Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2.6 


OR PROFESSIONAL WOMAN.—Sunny Bed-sitting Room, facing 

gardens in Kensington. Near Tubes and ‘buses. Breskfsst, bath, lighting and 

—_ eee .— Box 637, New STatrsMan Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. 
on, 











CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Dean: Miss Lanz-Crayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.), 
Students are prepared for the Household and Social Science ree of the Uni 
ol cousee thoes years. Also One Year courses : (a) in Applied Science for those 
Domestic Arts Diplomas, ance = Meusehels Management. Fees, 30 guineas 
per annum. Residence if required. commence in October. Further 
FR TS ES 





P= SPEAKING (systematized course insuring proficiency), 
also cee Ste -~ : apepenees Training.—Marion McCartny, 16 Hallam Street, 
ace, W. 

paoese* EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
— KENSINGTON, , Training College for Teachers, Chairman and Hon. 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G M.A y: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds. 
M.A,—For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the 

Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 
AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
MEDIciNE, and ENGIneErtnG for Men 


University Courses in Arts, SCIENCE, 
and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 











ROOMS: with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 


Kemp, 10 Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square,sW.C. 1. 





) Lhgppremney BANK WRITING and TYPING PAPER, 10 x 8, 
4/9 ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13/6, 6 for 25/6. Send postcard for free 
samples of Bargains in Stationery.—Jame« Ericson & Co., 2 Tudor Street, E Cc.4. 


ROHAM HURST, Durley Road, Bournemouth. Boarding House, 
five minutes from Sea and Winter Gardens. Every bedroom fitted with ges fre, 
Before April 18th apply to the acting secretary; after that dete Croham Hi 1s' wi 

be under the personal management of Miss KaTHLreEN M. ELt1s, to whom future 
enquires should be addressed. 


TUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX,” by Havelock 








Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £3 12s. 6d., carr. paid.—Franx MuGGLESTORE. 
9 St. Nicholas _ Leicester. Orders filled direct. or through any bookseller. 





post free from REGISTRAR. 
HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use Of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. Breathing becomes copious wnd easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ArtHuR LovELL, $4 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W, 1 


Qmoatmanp (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working know- 
ledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A, Biake, M.I.P.S., 14 Brooklyn Resd, 
Shepherd's Bush, London, W. 12. 





CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


————< 
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